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Description of NEwAark CASTLE, 
neur PorT GLascow. 


"HELE castle of Newark (which must 

not be confounded with two others 
of the same name, one m Ayrshire, 
and the other near Selkirk) is situ- 
ated in the county of Renfrew, upon 


an elevated neck of land overhang- 


ing the Clyde 5 in the parish, and «a 
short distance to the east of the town, 
of Port Glasgow. Few spots in Scot- 
land command a finer and more va- 
ried prospect. On the west, are the 
populous towns of Port Glasgow and 
Greenock, with the numerous ship- 
ping in their harbours, the Firth of 
Clyde, and the heath-clad hills of 
Dumbarton and Argylleshire : on the 
north, towers the huge Benlomond; 
while Dumbarton Castle, and numer- 
ous seats of noblemen and gentlemen 
in the counties of Renfrew and Dum- 
barton, appear on the east. The 
Castle consists chiefly of a square 
tower, with a battlement on the top, 
and seems to have been a place of 
‘ome strength. It is decorated with 
turrets of neat, substantial workman- 
‘hip, in the ancient castellated mode 
of building. Over the window are 


the letters P. M. ; denoting that the 
: Castle belonged to Sir Patrick Max- 


Well; and above the entrance of the 


ancient part of the Casile, are 
) J arms of some family, so much de- 


+ 
4 


iced, that it cannot be ascertained to 


hom they belonged ; it may perhaps 


have been to the Lesslies, who in 
ancient times took their title from the 
adjoining Barony of Newark, which 
title is now dormant. ‘Lhe castle 
seems to have been built at different 
periods; for over the principal gateway 
are the words, * Ihe blessing of God 
be herein 1597,” on another corner 
“1599,” but the front towards the 
west is of the greatest anuquity. 

Most of the rooms are now ruinous, 
except the hall, whichis spacious: tie 
roof is empannelled, having the arms 
of the principal families connected 
with the Maxwells painted on wood : 
there are also some scriptural paint- 
ings very rudely executed, but in very 
vivid colours, which are now nearly 
gone to decay. | 

It is supposed to have been first 
built early in the 14th century, as it 
appears by Crawford’s bistory of Ren- 
frewshire, that King James the Third 
granted a charter, dated at Edin- 
burgh, 3d January 1477, to George 
Maxwell, son to John Maxwel! of 
Calderwood, for the Barony of New- 
ark. ‘The castle continued long in 
possession of that family, till it de- 
scended to George Maxwell Napice 
of Kilmahew.in Dumbartonshire, whe 
sold it to William Cochran, k-q. of 
Kilmaronock : it was purchased from 
him by Sir James Hamilton of Rose- 
hall, who died without mzle issue, 
and it descended to Charles Hamil- 
ton, Esq, of Wishaw, who died un- 


married, and was succeeded by his 
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brother, Robert Hamilton of Wishaw, 
grandfather to the present proprietor, 
Lord Belhaven, 7 

The town of Port Glasgow, in the 
immediate vicinity of the castle, is of 
modern origin. In the year 1668, 
the city of Glasgow purchased 22 
acres of land from Sir P. Maxwell of 
Newark, when they afterwards built 
their harbour, and feued out streets 
and lanes tor a New ‘Town, which, 
with the bav ef Newark, was erected 
into a burgh of Barony by King 
Charles II., and with a number of 
farms in the vicinity, was, in the year 
1694, disjoined from the parish of 
Kilmalcom, and erected into a distinct 
parish in the year 1730, when the po- 


pulation was - 14.26 souls. 
In the year 1810, - 3865 
In 1811, - 5116 
Andnowin1815, - 6000 


It is now the third seaport in Scot- 
land, in regard to commerce; and the 
improvements of the town have kept 
pace with its increased population. 


Ships. Tons. Men: 

Inwards, . Foreign Trade,...... 113 18722 1081 
Coasters, 182 7226 551 

Outwards, Foreign, ...se.eeee 177 25137 1692 
Coasters, 119 7202 424 

Total, 591 58287 $748 

In 1811, Inwards, 176 31159 2045 
161, 8772 . 510 

Outwards, 185 30800 2204 
247 16612 806 
775 87343 5565 


The extent of commerce may be inferred from the total duties of cu 


toms received for the year ending 


5th January 
5th January 1811 


The revenue af the Town is prin- 
cipally collected from a tax of 5 ® 
cent. on house rents, on timpost, on 
beer sold in the town, and the market 


and harbour dues. The Magistrates 


1807 amounting to £.282 408 " 5 " 10. 


Description of Newark Castle. 


The merchants are accommodated 
with extensive warehouses for Wes; 
Indian and American produce, anq 
Jarge ponds for the reception of jm. 
ported timber. ‘The harbour tristees 
have expended, within these ten years 
£.15,000 upon improvements, which 
are still going on, They have just 
now (18i5) contracted for extensive 
sheds on the quays and breasts {o; 
preserving goods from the effects of 
the weather, and the large and beay. 
tiful corporation warehouses, now 
building, will be inferior to none in 
the country. 

The first dry, or graving dock, in 
Scotland, was built here in the year 
1760, by the Magistrates of Glasgow, 
whe sold it’ a few years since to the 
Magistrates and council of Port Glas. 
gow: they have expended £.2000 in 
deepening and improving it, and it 
now yields a very handsome revenue 
to the town. 

In 1804, the vessels which arrived 
from foreign ports at this port, were, 


307,187 u 6 


are now expending £,10,000, in the 
rectionof an elegant suite of building’ 
for a town-house, council chambs" 
court hall, and other public offices, wit 

a handsome spire of 165 feet. bie 
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The beautiful steam boats, (the 
first that succeeded in Scotland) and 
which are now plying on thg Clyde, 
were built here by Messrs John Wood 
& Co. and planned by Mr Bell of 
Helensburgh, C. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, 


Fire-Damp. 
IPHIs, it is well known, is the name 


“ given to carbureted hydrogen in 
coal mines. ‘This gas is generated 
most copiously in deep workings. It 
seldom proves troublesome in the 
mines near Edinburgh, but in those 
of West-Lothian and of Ayrshire, fa- 
tal accidents sometimes arise from it. 
At the extensive Newcastle works, 
such accidents are frequent, and their 
consequences dreadful. At the Fel- 
ling colliery alone, two miles below 
Newcastle, different explosions tock 
place, in the years 1813 and 1814, 
by which not fewer than 120 persons 
perished, many of them leaving wi- 
dows and children. ‘To discover a 
preventive of the explosions of fire- 
damp has therefore become an object 
of the first importance, not only to 
those engaged in supplying the me- 
tropolis with coal, but even to the 
interests of humanity. Greater at- 
tention to the ventilating of the mines 
has with much propriety been recom- 
mended ; and it has been proposed, 
that it should be daily ascertained by 


chemical experiment in what propor-. 


ton the inflammable gas exists in the 
maine, there being no danger of ex- 
plosion till it amount to about one- 
twelfth in bulk of the common air : 
but this last is probably tro nice and 
too tedious an Operation to be regu- 
larly performed by miners. 

We trust that all danger of the re- 
currence of such dismal events will soon 
be removed, by the adopting of an appa- 
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rently simple contrivance, suggested 
by an eminent chemist of this place, 
Dr Murray. ‘The principle may be 
explained in a very tew words. The 
specific gravity of the inflammable 
gas is little more than one-half that 
of common air ; of course, the iormer 
must occupy the upper part of the 
passages and rooms of the mine, and 
in point of fact it is feund to do so.— 
It seems only necéssary, therefore, 
that the candle or lamp of the work- 
man should be contained within a 
glass case, having attached to it-a 
tube reaching to the floor af the mine, 
and from thence conveying the air 
necessary for the combustion of the 
lamp. If the top of the glass case 
have but a small aperture, the access 
of inflammable gas will be prevented 
by the continual exit of heated air. 
The using of lanterns was, we be- 
lieve, recommended by Dr Clanny, 
two years ago; but the propriety of 
feeding the flame only from the air 
next to the floor of the mine, (how- 
ever obvious an expedient it appears 
when once pointed out), had escaped 
the notice of all who have written on 
the subject of fire-damp. 

Some other circumstances connec- 
ted with Dr Murray’s contrivance, 
deserve notice; and we shall state 
them from our recollection of the con- 
tents of his paper read at the meeting 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
on Monday the 20th inst. 

To guard against the possibility of 
carbureted hydrogen rising through 
rents in the floor of the mine, and the 
mouth of the tubes being placed over 
such rents, he praposed that the tubes 
should be turned’ up two or three 
inches at the bottom :—this, it is evi- 

_dent,, would completely obviate any 
such. danger, as, theinflammable gas 
must rise to the roof as fast as it es- 
capes from the rents. | 

The lamps may be either fixed or 
portable. For the former, the tubes 
may be made of iron or copper: but 
as movable lights are probably indis- 

pen- 
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pensable, he shewed, that small flexi- 
ble tubes, perhaps between three and 
four feet long, made of prepared leath- 
er, covered with oiled silk, and var- 
nished, might be commodiously’ at- 
tached to the case including the lamp. 
‘Fhe additional weight of the lamp 
would be very inconsiderable, and the 
workmen might move freely along, 
with the end of the flexible tube 
trailing on the floor of the mine. 

He observed, that any mixture of 
the inflammable gas capable of explo- 
sion must first be formed near the 
roof of the mine; and that before such 


‘an accumulation of the carbureted 


hydrogenas should fill the mine to the 
floor, could possidly take place, the 
state of matters would be indicated, 
not only by the smell, but by the 
breathing of the workmen being af- 
fected. 

Kut he mentioned still other cir- 
cumstances connected with this ar- 
rangement, which give additional se- 
curity ; and these, for a reason which 
will presently appear, it would be 
wrong to pass over. He remarked 
that the inflammability of all the in- 
flammable gases is much dependent 
on their state of condensation, so much 
so, that mixtures of them with com- 
ion air in a state of rarefaction can- 
not be inflamed: now, if any mixture 
of fire-damp (which is an elastic fluid 
not very highly inflammable) with 
common air, did, from some singular 
circumstance, enter at the bottom of 
the tube, it would not, from the state 
of rarefaction within the case, be it- 
self inflamed, but would rather tend 
to extinguish the flame; and even sup- 
posing it were inflamed, the inflam- 
mation could not be communicated to 
the external air, and there would 
either be no explosion, or one so feeble, 
that it would be confined entirely 
within the case. In situations pecu- 


liarly dangerous, he observed, a large 
tube could be brought from any part 
of the mine where the air was known 
to be pure, in order to sustain the 
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combustion of the lamps within the 
Cases. 

To this account of Dr Murray’, 
invention, we have now to add, that, 
by a curious coincidence, a distin. 
guished chemist at London, §j; 
Humphry Davy, had, about the very 
same time, suggested a safety lamp, 
allied to a certain extent to the one 
now described. ‘The Secretary of the 
Royal Society here, before the read. 
ing of Dr Murray’s paper, mentioned 
that that paper had been put into his 
hands by the author on the 14th of 
November *; and the propriety of 
noticing this circumstance appeared, 
when a letter (received either that 
day or the day before) was read, ex. 
plaining the principle of Sir Humph- 
ry’s lamp. According to that letter, 
It was proposed, that an air-tight lan- 
tern should be provided with two per- 
forations in the lower part of it), 
merely sufficient to admit air enough 
for the combustion of a common oil- 
lamp, and that there should be an 
aperture at top, to permit the escape 
of the heated air. In this way, as 
long as the lamp should continue to 
be surrounded by common atmosphe- 
ric air, it would burn undisturbed, but 
the moment it should come in contact 
with the foul air, the flame of the 
lamp would be so much increased in 
volume by the accession of portions of 
the carbureted hydrogen, that the aiz 
within the lantern would be speedily 
exhausted, and the light thus extin- 
guished, without any explosion taking 
place. 

Such is Sir Humphry Davy’s pla; 
and we must say that it appears to us 
to embrace only a part of Dr Mur 
ray’s: on the other hand, Dr i 

ray 


* It may be added, that Dr Murray had 
communicated his views to several of his 
fr ends in the very beginning of November, 
more than a week before he sent his pap? 
to the Secretary of the Royal societ 
Edinburgh.-—V. 
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ray’s plan promises all the advanta- 
ges of Sit Humphry’s, with the very 
great additional security of drawing 
the air for the combustion of the 
lamps, from the floor of the mine, 
where it must of necessity be purest. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
as choke-daimp (carbonic acid gas) sel- 
dom gathers on tie bottom of the floor 
to the depth of more than an inch, or 
perhaps two inches, the turning up of 
the end of the tubes must in general 
prevent its entrance ; and shouid it at 
any time accumulate to a greater 
depth, its prevalence would quickly 
be shewn by its effect on the lamps. 
CANONMILLS, t 


Nov. 27. 1815. N. 


Sketch of the History of Acronautic 
Expeditions in SeoTLand, with 
Observations on the recent Ascen- 
sion of Mr SADLER. 


FEW subjects have excited a more 
general interest in this country 
than the exhibition, after a long in- 
terval,of an aerial expedition, Altho’ 
there does not appear any immediate 
prospect of such an invention being 
applied to purposes of practical utility, 
it certainly forms one of the noblest 
d'splays of the perfection of humana 
art, a most signal triumph of man 
over nature. Considered merely asa 
spectacle, we scarcely know any in 
the round of external nature which 
can be compared to it. 
vast Mass quitting earth, and ascend- 
ing, self-moved, into the highest re- 
gions of air—and at the same time, a 
human being borne aloft, and wafted 
mM pomp on the wings of the wind, 
Into unseen and distant regions— 
these altogether present a scene which 
lies, more perhaps than any other, out 
of the round of ordinary nature.— 
n this view, some general sketch of 
thie progress of the art, and particu- 
arly of the differet.t exuib‘iions of it” 


Sketch of Aeronautic Expeditions in Scotland. 


‘Lo sge this» 


SOF 
which have taken place in Scotland, 
may not perhaps prove uninicresiing, 

The principle of Aeronautics ts 
well known to be, that any body 
lighter than the fluid in which ti ss 
immersed, will swim in that fluid, and 
even ascend to its highest suriace— 
In the eyes of mankind, the air which 
they breathed appeared lony to be the 
lightest of all possible subsiances.— 
Chemistry, however, in that state of 
perfection to which modern science 
havé brought it, discovered that a 
fluid might be produced which was 
lighter still by many degrees. A ves- 
sel filled with this fluid would not on- 
ly rise into the air, but would carry 
with it substances of considerable 
weight. The first mode employed to 
produce such an effect, consisted in 
the mere rarefaction of common air 
by means of heat. ‘his was practi- 
sed by the brothers Montgolfier, pa- 
per manufaciurers near Lyons, who 
first constructed such machines ona 
considerable scale. heir earliest ex- 
periment was about the middle of No- 
vember 1782. ‘Lhe only instrument 
of inflation was burning paper, and 
by this means having let off m a ruom 
a silken bag of the capacity of about 
40 cubic feet, it raptdiy rose to the 
ceiling. The experiment was next 
tried in the open air, when the ma- 
chine rose to the height ot 7O feet. 
Another was then tned of larger di- 
mensions, which rose to the height of 


600 feet. “The scale being gradpally 


augmented, one was at lengih made 
so ascend GOO fect, and was carried 
to ihe distance of a mile and a half. 
The intelligence of, these operations 
exciled a sirong sensaiion at Parts, 
The chemists of that capita: imme- 
diately inferred that hyc:ogen gas, 
which is only an Sth er iUith part ef 
the weight of common aiz, would pra- 
duce more powerful eficcts than mere 
rarefied air, After some, dificuliics 
and failures, they -accoraingty. can- 
structed one, whichiwas carricd to the 
distance of 15 mules from the place of 
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-its ascents. M. Montgolfier, however, 
came to Paris, and began to exhibit 
amachines. constructed upon his own 
principles. On the 19th of Septem- 
- 1783, he sent up a sheep, a cock, 
and duck, which were landed sately 
at the distance of 10,200 feet. his 
encouraged M. Pilatre de Rozier to 
offer himself. as the first Aeronaut.— 
On the 15ta October, he ascended, 
but rose only 84 feet, as the machine 
was tastened to the ground by ropes. 
“On the 2ist of November he and the 
Marquis d’ Arlundes abandoned them- 
selves to the element, and were car- 
ried to the distance of 9000 yards, 
when they descended in safety.— 
Aerial voyages became now very fre- 
quent. ‘Lhe greatest height to which 
any travellers appear to have risen, 
was reached by Messrs Morveau and 
Bertrand, in their ascent from Dijon, 
in April 1784, when they’ reached 
the elevation of 13,000 feet. The 
longest: course seems to have been 
‘performed by M. Blanchard, who, in 
“April 1784, traversed a space of 800 
‘miles. .M, Blanchard ascended thirty- 
‘tavo times; but this number has been 
exceeded, by Mr Sadler, whom we 
‘have seen perform his 49th ascension. 
We shail now proceed to give some 
-account.of eeronautic expeditions per- 
eformed jn Scotland. ‘Lhe first attempt 
was-made by one James Tytler, a per- 
son of great scientific acquiremenis, but 
whom 'imprudence, or unfavourable 
circumstances, kept in a state of po- 
verty-and. obseurity. He proceeded 
on the principle of Montgolfier, and 
letiof several fire balloons, the effect 
of which appeared to be encouraging, 
-At length, on the 11th October 1784, 
an ascension by him «was announced 
.to take place in’ Comely-gardens, 
where an immense croud was cellect- 
_ed. He himself said to have Ja- 
boured under such a want of naturel 
-courage, and to have dreaded so much 
-the result of the experiment, that-he 
-took leave, of-all his driends before 
splacing himself in the car. ‘Dhese ap- 
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prehensions proved very unfounded: 
as the -baileon, after having” scarcely 


proceeded its own length, came down, 
and landed the unfottamate aeronayt 


in perfect safety, but» overwhelmed 
with the hisses, abuse; and’ execrations 
of the multitude. Lhese were, how. 
ever, in fact, unjust, as there was ne. 
ther ignorance, nor any design to im- 
pose, but merely thoseerrors of inex. 
perience, which must attend so new 
and bold an undertaking. He insists 
that his friends, who supplied the ex. 
pence, had controlled him in the con. 
struction of his machine,-and had even 
announced the exhibition prematurely, 
He describes his despair to be such as 
almost to impel him to suicide. 
The next adventurer was more 
fortunate. Towards the end of the 
year 17385, Vincent Lunardi, an Ita- 
lian, after having made several ascen- 
sions in England, came down to’ this 
metropolis, Ele: was well received: 
Sir William Forbes, Mr Henry Ens. 
kine, and other persons of distinction, 
took an interest in forwarding his/ar- 
rangements. George’s Square was 
first fixed upon; but the objections 
made -by a lady, one of “the :proprie- 
tors, put an end to this-plan; and the 
poor Italian was left with no conse- 
lation, except that the lady was old 
and ugly. Lhe college was next 
posed, but a mason belongitg tot 
predicted, that the roofs would bed 
maged by the pressure of the mob. 
The infirmary garden was then pro- 
posed, but also negatived 5 and fn 
nardi was sinking into utter despatt, 
when Heriot’s Green was named, 
after some hesitation, agreed tor 
After sucmounting some furtier dii- 
ficulties, the ascension was 
for one o’clock on Wednesday the db 
of October. He hesitated some bm 
on account’ the wind: being ‘sae 
west, but at Jength courageously of 
solvedto ascend, “Lhe following 
rativey published by himeelt, 


‘ten with spirit, and will be read with 


interest ; ay 
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* At forty-five minutes past three I 
feft the earth, with a considerable 
rising power, an order to clear the 
buildings ; but when L had arrived at 
the heighth of 1100 feet, and saluted 
the people below, I thought proper 
to check this power, by pulling the 
valve and letting out some of the zy- 


flammable air. 


* At this period I excited some anx- 
iety in the minds of the spectators by 
lowering my flag, which is 40 feet 
square, and fastened toa string 300 
feet long; this they interpreted as a 
signal of distress, ‘he barometer 
now stood at 28, and had fallen an 
mch since my departure. At this 
elevation I spent some time in con- 
templating the deazties of the scene 
below, which were indeed beyond 
description ! especially to those who 
had never been in a similar situation ! 
The hills about Edinburgh appeared 
like small mounts raised by art, and 
the extenstve labours of the neighbour- 
ing farmers as so many gardens, di- 
vided into little plots. ‘he city of 
Glasgow I could plainly distinguish, 
and also the town of Paisley ; as well 
as alltthose on both szdes of the Forth, 
the meanders of which, with the high- 
ways.and rivers in the adjacent coun- 
try, had exactly the same appearance 
as if laid down on a map; indeed 
tvery object seemed to lessen and re- 
cede from the eyewmuch more than it 
would havedone if viewed at an equal 
distance horizontally. 

‘My attention was taken from 
these enchanting prospects by obser- 
Ving myself to be perpendicular over 
‘the. Brith: of: Forth :) I bad been so 
tmmersed in contemplation, that the 
balloonshad aseended: 2000 feet with- 
‘ut-my perceiving it; and had not 


‘the barometer: been suspended as high 


my insensibly have 
Seared totally out of sight. 
had not expended-any of the bal- 
) and still possessed some power of 
scenston, when I saw twe boats to- 
gether, and another about a gun-shot 
Nov. 1815, 


distance, rowing very fast, and, by 
the dashing of their oars, making the 
water look'like silver all around them. 
i now recollected the order I had 
given to Mr Corri; but perceiving 
they had not gone out to Largo, ac- 
cording to that order, and that there 
was a ship near the island of May, 
and another at no very great distance, 
I thought proper to descend, purpose- 
ly to discharge the boats, and gratify 
my curiosity about the island of Inch- 
keith, The balloon turned on its 
axis all the time I descended, and 
having lowered it to within 500 feet 
of the water, I bid them good-éye, 
and told them that it was im vain at- 
tempting to keep up with me: then, 
throwing out a bag of sand, | imme- 
diately ascended ; and, after taking 
some refreshment, flung down a bot- 
tle : all this time I observed that the 
balloon was rising gently with a di 

rection due east. I then opened my 
basket of provisions, but do not mean 
tc tell you Aow 1 thanked the lady 
to whose pohteness | was so much 
indebted ; suffice it tosay, that I made 
a light but not inelegant repast 5 and 
then entered a thin cloud, about half 
a mile in length, after my passage 
through which, I threw out about 
three pounds of ballast, as the balloon 
had lost its rising power, and kept 
turning gently on its axis, Some 
snow had settled on it ; but upon be- 
ing re-exposed to the sun beams, this 
soon dissolved, and dropt into the 
gallery. Being now above the cloud, 
I perceived that it moved slower than 
the balloon, which, to my view, seem- 
ed perpendicularly over two black 
spots ; but I could not determine whe- 
therthey were dismasted ships, or rocks 


near North Berwick. 


I imagined that the wind would 


_ carty me over land again; but, upon 


fixing the quadrant, found that | was 


‘yet at least two miles on the water. 


The flag did not now remain perpen- 


dicular, but inclimed'to the east, about 
‘20 yards beyond the batleon, the di- 


rection 
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rectioa:of which leant alittle to the 
west, and the compass with it: thus 
I perceived that there were twa con- 
trury currents of air; and, as it was 
very dangerous to remain in that with 
which: set out, resolved to try 
whethenat was not practicable to re- 
turn. by the upper one, or at least be 
carried by it over land: however, to 
prepare for the worst, Ll took off my 
uniform, and put on the cork jacket, 
and then threw out a whole bag of 
sand, on which the balloon instantly 
ascended tu an astonishing height. At 
forty minutes after three the barometer 
stood at 18. 5, the thermometer at 
34, and the detached one at 32; 
the balloon and flag in one direction, 
and, by the compass, the wind at 
east. 

-*When thus elevated, I could plain- 
ly distinguish all the northern coast 
of Britain; but the cleuds and mists, 
towards the south and cast, prevented 
my ‘having any distinct prospects in 
either of thase quarters ; so that the 

ad swelling German Ocean was 
wholly hid from my view ; nor could 
I tell, by the direction of the wind, 
whether l.was receding from, or ad- 
vancing towards it. 

¢ At four o'clock the balloon began 
to descend gently, and, for two mi- 
nutes, L was enveloped in a cloud so 
that I could not behold either the 
sktes, earth, or sca: Ww three minutes 
I:could plainly perceive myself to be 
two'miles from shore ; and, in ano- 
ther minute, the durometer had risen, 
from its lowest stationyaty 20 inches, 
on which I threw away another smal] 
bottle, and swept ithe rémainder of 
the sand off the fleor of the Gallery; 
by this means | was enabled to pro- 
ceediin an hertzontal direction. 

. ¢Lpow saw the Island of Inch-Keith 
on my left balloon and flag still 
continuing m one direction, and mov-) 
ing towards Largo: was overjoyed: 
(0: find myself so near the completion™ 
of my wishes: the mosteardent hope 
wmialdnot have painted a more suc- 
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cessful journey, to. the sanguine eye 
of busy expectations 

six minutes past four, perceiy. 
ing by. my quadrant that. was about 
half a mile over land, 1, took off my 
cork jacket. with .pleasuney put. on 
my uniform, and finding my stomach 
in some degree affected wath the cold, 
drank a glass of cordial, whi¢h J must 
own at this moment was nat) at-all 
unseasonable.. Descending very gen. 
tly, | had full leisure to contemplate 
the beautiful prospect: had:not on- 
ly a charming view of the triths of 
Forth and Vay, with the towns on 
each side of them, but could plainly 
see Arbroath and Montrose on the 
northern coast; however, the distant 
perspective gradually vanished as | 
approached the earth, and, at 20 sz. 
rustes past four o'clock, alighted on 
the ground, di qd 
* 1 was instantly surrounded by se- 
veral farmers, to whom J had spoken 
for some time through the trumpet: 
the first in the habit of a gentleman 
that reached me was Mr Robert Chris- 
tie, who politely enquired after my 
safety, and assisted me in getting out 
of the gallery: the next. was Mr 
Mathew, the keeper of the best ina 
at Cupar ; he seemed to be acquaint- 
ed with me a great while before, and 
he did a very great service to me: 
the other was the Reverend Mr ar- 
not, who, with forty or fifiy people, 
came running quite out of breath.’ 


The place of alighting was Ceres, 
a small village mear Cupar, atter @ 
voyage of 46 miles. He has not 
mentioned, that the country people 
totally unacquainted wath the nature 
of this vehicle, were, thrown iilo4 
state of the most’ violent alarm. O# 
hearing, indeed, the sound of his 
trumpet, they never hesitated to ber 
lieve that it was the last. trumpeb- 
‘They were soon re-sssured, howeveh 


‘With the assistance of the * 
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who came crowding about me, I soon 
emptied the: balloon, which, with its 
car, netting, &c. was conveyed in tri- 
umph' to Cupar’Town-hail. [was 
supplied with a horse by Mr Mathew, 
of Cipar,and took my first refresh- 
ment/at Mr Arnot’s, from) whence, 
accompanied ‘by the two gentlemen 
above mentfoned, several others, and 
fowr ladies wlio came in a carriage 
to‘meet'me, with the mz/titude of 
btwers every moment encreasing, | 
proceeded to Cupar, where I was re- 
ceived with! joy traly ! 
The lower ranks of people looked up- 
on me kind of superior being : 
and'Hoepe, in her sweetest strain of 
delicate flattery, whispers in my ear 
that'Lanatdi’s arrival that coun- 
try will be celebrated for many years 
towome ! At night £ was splendidly 
entertained with an elegant supper 
by the gentlemen of the town.’ 

He was presented with the freedom 
of the town, and was invited by the 
gentlemen golfers to St Andrews, 
where he met with every species of 
hospitality. “Still greater honours a- 
waited him) on his arrival in Edin- 
bureh, where all ranks vied with each 
bther in the attentions which they la- 
vished upon him, 

The next ascension was from Kelso, 
on Fridaythe 2}st of October. It took 
place at half past twelve, and he rose 
tothe height of 7,700 feet; but find. 
lg that the wind carried him direct 
into. the German Ocean, he was obli- 
ged to descend on Doddington muir, 
adout fourmiles north east of Wooler, 
having: travelled twenty five miles in 
at hout ‘and twenty minutes. 

Lunardi’s: course was next very na. 
turally directed to Glasgow, the second 
city in Seotland, 
Pears, could ‘exceed. the interest and 
enthusiasm which was excited i that 
The! Glasgow Advertiser (28th 

ember 1785) enlculates the spec: 


at 100,000, among whom wete 


the Rreatest number of ladies: ever 
ten jy Glasgow. 


of the gallery. 


Nothing, it 


He ascended on Wednesday the 
23d November, and, as his narrative: 
is curious, we shall extract’ the prin 
cipal part of it. Is} 


At five minutes before two, by my 
watch, I parted from the ground, but 
could not judge of the ascending 
power of the balloon, by reason of its 
waving with the wind, which was 
pretty high, Being therefore appre- 
hensive of its again descending to the 
ground, I threw out two bags of sand 
in the very church-yard, after which 
I ascended with great velocity, and 
saluted the very respectable and bril- 
liant company whom I hail left, and 
the multitude of spectators who were 
assembled all round, by lowering my 
flag about sixty feet from the bottom 
It was now exactly: 
two o’clock, when [ entered a very 
thick but small cloud; on which [ 
pulled the valve in order to descend 
below it, but the ascending power 
was too great, so that 1 continued to: 
rise for time longer. 

‘On my coming again if sivht of 
Glasgow, L found the compass had 


shifted ; the wind being Ns 
now passed through higher clouds, 


and at five minutes after two, saw 
Hamilton about two miles distant. 


The balloon had now: lost rising 
power, the rarefaction of the air hav~ 
ing expelled a great quantity out-of 
it. | could see Lanark very, well, 
but it was soom intercepted by a 
small and thik cloud. Finding: my~ 
self descending, I threw out. half a 
bag of sand ;but that proving insuf- 
ficient, L threw down the whole, om 
which the balloon stood motionless 
for about two minutes, and then be- 
gan to ascend at a gona rate. 
tered a thick cloud about three quar- 
ters of a mile perpendicular, 
could neither see heaven por earthy 
being, in short, involved-in. an 
of clouds, which, about. a mile above: 
mo, perceiver) were of different and: 
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““While involved ih these clouds, I 


dined, and’ havin emptied one bot- 
tle “ofits making a hole 
in its side, as I could not uncork it, 
T threw it-down altogether, and heard 


it whistle as it descended, for 35 sec. 


The wind was now due south by the 
compass, and being extremely fatigued 
and sleepy, having scarce rested three 


hours the preceding night, Llay down’ 


in the bottom of the gallery. That 
Tt might, not, however, incur any dan- 
ger by sleeping in this extraordinary 
situation, I fastened a small stillyard 
to a piece of rope, and this to the neck 
of the balloon, so that it was suspend- 
ed about a foot from my face. The 
balloon was at this time keeping itself 
quite full by the rarefaction of air ; 
and I was sure, that when it began to 


_descend, it must become flaccid, and 


‘consequently longer, so that the still- 
yard would hit my face and awake 
me. Without the least apprehension, 
‘therefore, I fell asleep, and enjoyed a 
comfortable nap for about twenty mi- 


~nutes, when the hook of the stillyard 
got hold of my chin, and I got up at 


once. I could now see the earth 
quite. plain, and a serpentine river be- 
neath me. sa 

At 25 minutes after three the earth 
began to appear, and I found I was 
cover huge hills, which I judged to be 
the Highlands. Being now descend- 


ing very quick, I threw down the rest 


of my ballast, and rose to a consider- 
able height, but still in sight of the 


earth. At 38 minutes after three I 
was again descending, and saw the 
tops of the hills passing very quick, 
by which [judged that the wind was 
very high. 
betwixt some of these hills, as [ could 
not see the end of thei, and sleep 
there all bight; and with this view 
Jet. loose ti . big anchor about 60 feet 
“from the gallery, and began to de- 
scend. As soon as the anchor got 


“hold of the ground the cable gave 
“way, and the anchor remaining in the 
ground, as well as the flag, &c. mall 
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intended to come down 


about 18 pounds weight, the balloea 
rose apain with great rapidity; and 
when dbove all the clouds, ‘could 
perceive that they had the very same 
shape of the hills below. “At last { 
endeavoured to hasten my descent be. 
twixt two hills, where the balloon 
might be sheltered from the high 
wind; and indeed I came down a 
light as a feather, “T'wo trembling 
shepherds came to me, an old man 
and a boy, whom I encouraged by 
calling to them, “* My dear friends, 
come hither.” They crossed the wa- 
ter, and came up to me, and I gave 
them some sponge bread that remain. 
ed of my provisions; then a gentle. 
man came, asking how [I did, and at 
what time I set off from Glasgow ; 
after a proper answer, I reached him 
with the balloon, and he mentioned 
the circumstances of meeting mea 
he was coming from a_ visit with his 
wife.” 


He found himself at Alemoor, on 
the water of Ale, near Hawick, to 
which town he immediately repaired, 
and after receiving the usual congra- 
tulations and hospitality, returned by 
way of Edinburgh to Glasgow. 


(To be concluded in our next) 


——) 


General View of the late Musical Fes- 
t2val zn EDINBURGH. 


MHE low state of Music in ‘Scot: 

land has been long a matter” 
surprise and regret to the lovers'0! 
that delightful art. ‘That 2 peopl 
who have always been remarkable for 
their sensibility for music, and wh? 
are renowned over the world for a 
tional music of unparalleled beaut 
should yet have been indifferes 
to the progress of the art, am 
little acquainted with its dis 
branches, appears difficult to,accn” 


‘ 


for. ‘An attempt to da so papi 
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yolye. discussions, into which we can- 
not. now enter ; though we may re- 
mark—-that the two great, causes of 
the progress of music in other coun- 
tries, the church and the theatre, 
have bad little room to operate in 
Scotland... To the church alone the 
world is indebted for the existence of 
the graydest and noblest kind of mo- 
dern music.. ‘The invention of the 
organ=—the introduction of that su- 
blime instrument, aided by the swell 
of choral. voices, and the combin- 


ed effect ,of other instruments, into 


the service of the church—and the 
means, thus afforded of expressing the 
conceptions of the great composers 
wha successively appeared, soon gave 
a character to music unknown before, 
and led by degrees, from the rude 
and monotonous p/aiu-chant of the old 
cherch service, by gradual progress, 
tothe choruses of Handel and Haydn. 
Much of the grace and refinement of 
modern music is to be attributed to 
the theatre, to which we owe the ex- 
quisite. compositions of Paesiello, Sac- 
chini, Piccini, Winter, and above all, 
Mozart, whose charming operas form 
of themselves a:complete school of 
dramatic music, 


It is needless to enlarge on the ef. 


fécts'of the great musical establish- 
ments of the church on the conti- 


taste of the 


people. Persons of all ranks and 
descriptions are accustomed to hear 
the works, of the createst masters; 
and the consequence has been, par- 


Ueularly in Germany, a diffusion of 
sMusical taste, and science so univer- 


alinost incredible,— 
Jn Germany, every body is a musi- 
the poorest inha- 
bitants of the smallest country village, 
there generally. to be found.a party 
of who know intimately, and 
Performa well, the works of the most 


| Classical. composers, owing, to 


this gengral diffusion,of musical know- 
ledge, that, eventhe national melodies 


of Germany axe free from, the rude-, 
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ness of national music in other, eoun- 
tries. Similar effects, t ough in a 
very inferior degree, are to be. ascrib- 
ed to the musical establishments of 
the church in England, where it, 
j 
well known, that the bulk | of _the 
peels have a knowledge of the 
igher order of sacred music, of 
which not a vestige is to be observed 
in Scotland. It is quite common to 


find English tradesmen and mecha- 
nics, who are able to take a part in 


the choruses of Handel, and the an- 
thems of the best English church 
composers. We have long reproach- 
ed our southern neighbours for their 
deficiency in national music, and have 
triumphed in our own superiority in 
this respect. But if the English are 
inferior to us in their stock of popular 
songs and dances, they are far before 
us in their knowledge of the higher 
branches of the art. 
These remarks will probably excite 
the high displeasure of many a good 
Scotsman. We are vain of our na- 
tional airs, and they well deserve that 
we should be so. But. this feeling 
has been carried to an unwarrantable 
excess, nn 
believe that any thing but his own 
airs is worth listening to, or deserves 
the name of music. The more ela- 


borate compositions of the masters of 


the art, be they of what country they 
may, are characterized by the libe- 
ral epithet of * vile Italtan tricks ;” 
and it is concluded that they can have 
no meaning at all, merely because 
their hearers do not understand them. 
But such reasoners forget, that, in all 
the fine arts, it is only those who have 
studied the principles of the art that 
can have a true and proper relish for 
the higher efforts of genius. National 
airs bear the same relation to the mu- 
sic of Handel or Haydn, that ,popu- 
Jar ballads do to the poetry of Milton 
or Pope. enjoy, filly such poet- 
Ty, It is necessary, to have undergone 
much previeus. discipline, to have 
been accustomed to it from ur child- 


A true Scotsman cannot 
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hood, and to be familiarly acquainted 
and,,criticism. . The. same. thing .is 
the: painting, is well 
known, that the Cartoons of Raphiel 
are so much above the comprehension 


of ordinary observers, that Sir Joshua 


Reynolds declared that he would con- 
sider any -young, artist as a coxcomb 
who should pretend to admire them 
on a first view... "These great works, 
however, preserve their reptitation 
undisturbed ; the enlightened. few re- 
gard them, with enthusiasm, and even 
the ignorant gaze on them with reve- 
rential awe, and strive to imagine 
beauties .which, they know to exist, 
yet, cannot) perceive. Why, thien, 
should music, an art of which the 
principles are the same with those of 
its sister arts, be treated so different- 
ly?) Why should every one, learned 
or unlearned, pretend to understand 
it, and measure the extent of the att 
by. the reach.of his own comptehen- 


‘sion? This way of thinking—general 


as it-isy is so obviously unreasonable, 
that be difficult to in- 
troedute. into, this country more en- 
lightened views, of the nature and ex- 
tent of.one of the finest of the arts, 
The want of musical establishments, 


‘and consequent deficiency in the 


means .of . diffusing a knowledge of 
music, were:so adverse to its progress 
in Scotland, that the lovers of the art, 
till, very lately, could hardly hope 


ever to sée better days. Within these 


some. years, however, a change has 
been perceptible. ‘The music of some 
of our churches -has assumed a form 


‘somewhat more;worthy of a civilized 


eountry..., Several, of . the ‘present 
teachers, of music in Edinburgh are 
musicians .of a high, class; and their 


efforts in, introducing to the acquaint 
ance.of their jpupils the most classical 


works haye been. pretty’ successful, 


But, the, progress .of music, through. 


these aucans, must necessarily; be very 

the’ music oof. our 

churghes;is Detter than dt was, yet it 
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Still only comparatively good anf 
though a few,of our young ladies hay 
really acquired a relish, for the beay. 
ties of Mozart and Beethoyen, yet by 
far the greater number play. pieces of 
those authors, merely because they are 
set before them and we have oftey 
seen, with vexation, ladies of req} 
taste and feeling, after, in vain ey. 
deavouring to interest a yawning 
audience in an exquisite sonata of 
Haydn, or song of Mozart, fain at 


last to catch their attention by a. 


strathspey! ‘To produce any great 
effect upon the feelings of the public 
at large, some great and public dis. 
play of the power of music is necesse. 
ry, and many repetitions will be re. 
quisite to make the effect permanent, 

Such an effect as this was expected 
from the institution of a tousical fes. 
tival, upon a great Scale, in Edin. 


burgh:—and the success of the first. 


attempt has fully justified those ex- 
pectations. We hope that this festi. 
val will be a memorable sera in the 
history of music in Scotland ; and we 
have therefore much pleasure in giv. 
ing an account of the leading circum: 
stances connected withit.. 

When the festival was first project: 
ed, in the end of 1814, the plan. was 
immediately approved of and encov- 
raged by a great body of the most 
respectable individuals in the. cous 
try; not only as it would evidently 
tend to improve the state of music 1" 
an eminent degree, but as it, would 
also have the benevolent effect of 


raising a lar e fund to be distributed 
among the charitable institutions of. 


Edinburgh. Accordingly, when the 
institution was organised, there, 
peared in. the list of its. officers the 
names of a number. of, gentlemen 


of high rank, public. spirit, and) mr 
A subscription was 
mediately opened, which... was $00 
filled to an extent sufficient to author: 


sical talent, 


rize the directors. to. undertake the 


risk of engaging the performers 


ingurring the. other, 
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penises. he performances were an- 
nounced to commence on ‘Tuesday 
the $1strof October last, and to con- 
tinue’ during the remainder of the 
week.’ When the period drew near, 
thé public interest, which had, from 
the‘beginning, been considegable, be- 
came ‘excessive. For some weeks 


| before, “the influx of people into 


Edinburgh was quite unprecedented, 
For many miles round, in all direc- 
tions, there was not a post horse to be 
had’on any of the roads 3 and, before 
the'féstival began, the hotels, inns, 
and lodging-houses, were so full, that, 
unless’ in private houses, there was 
absolutely not room for another indi- 
vidual. 

Accordingly, during the Festival, 
the city presented a scene of gatety 
and splendour, which it had never 
seen before—and which, probably, 
it will not see again, till a like oc-* 


| casion produce a similar assemblage. 


The morning performances took 
place in the great outer hall of the 
Parliament House, which was ex- 
ceedinyly avell fitted up for the oc- 
casion, We have never seen any 


| thing more imposing or magnificent 


than the effect of this hall, filled with 
an Immense concourse of people, and 


having at one of its ends a grand or- 


chestra, the summit of which was lost 


_ among the beams of the fretted. roof ; 


and when to the effect of this scene was 
added’ the’ burst of harmony which 


| Proceeded from, we belicve, nearly an 


hundred! and fifty voices and instru- 


tents, ‘the impression on the mind 


Was ‘absolutely overpowering. ‘The 
“sneerts in the evening were in Cor- 
t's Rooms, which’ had been much 


cnlatged and beautified ; and which, 


Aled «with the largest assem. 
lage of Beauty and fashion that 
adver been’ seen in Edinburgh, 
Presented as gay and splendid a scene 
cant well be imagined, 


that want of room compels us 
clay till our next the rest ef this im- 
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teresting communication, which contains: 
a criticism on the music, and an account 
of the different performers employed, with) 
an estimaie of their respective merits.]> 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 


NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. , 


ESS. Thomas and John Lean were- 


lately appointed to the generat 
superintendence of the Steam-En- 
gines employed in the mines in Corn- 
wall, to asvertain their power and 
consumption of coals.) ‘Their first 


monthly report was for August 1811, ° 


and included eight engines, whicl: 
had in that month consumed 23,66? 
bushels of coals, and lifted126, 126,000 
pounds of water one foot high, being 
anaverave duty of 15,760,000 poends, 
lifted one foot high with each bushel 


of coals, In January 1812, the'num+ * 
ber of engines reported was 14, ‘land 
by the énd of that year they were in 


creased to 19: and the average duty 
performed by all the engines in the 


last-mentioned month had advanced’ 


to 18,200,000. In 1813 ‘the wem- 


ber of engines, included in the month- 


ly reports, continued to inérease, till 
in December they were 29, and. the 
average work 20,162,000. During 
some of the months of 18174, the en- 
gines reported were $2, and the ave- 
rage duty performed during Decem* 
ber wes 19,784,000 pourids, lritéd 
one foot high» with each -butliel of 
coals, It appears that the average 


duty of 54 engines reported, exclusive ~ 


of Woolf’s patent engine, is at’ this 
time about 20 millions, One of Mr 
Woolf’s engines has been lately eree- 
ted at Whealk Vor mine, af 63 inches 


diameter in the eylitider (the 
smaller cylinder being about ‘Gne-filth: 


of the contents of the gredt one) arid 
nine feet stroke. According to Messz& 
Lean’s Report for May, the duty pet- 
fermed by thisengine, was $9,080,882 
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-pounds» lifted one foot with ‘every 
bushel’ ‘coals:consumed and the 
duty performed by Woolf’s engine in 
the month.of, June was 50,333,000. 
Thus it appears that the average duty 
of the patent engine for the months of 
May and June was fifty millions, 
while, the aggregate average duty of 
all the other engines is only twenty 
fillions, “Those who are not ac- 
quainted with the magnitude of some 
of the mining concerns in this king- 
dom, can form no adequate opinion of 
the importance of such a saving in the 
article of fuel,as is effected by Woolf?s 
engine. They may, however, form 
some, idea of it, when informed that 
the expense of one of the large mines 
for coals only, to work their engines, 
and keep the mine free from water, is 
about £.25,000 a-year. 
Professor Braconnot has published 
a memoir’on the nature of fat sub- 
stances: suet, lard, fat, marrow, &c. 
He found that one hundred parts of 
melted butter of a good quality, made 
during summer, yielded as a product, 
atthe temperature of zero, oil 60— 
suet 40. ‘ But these proportions are lia- 
ble to variation, according to the phy- 
“ical constitution of the cow, the na- 
ture of her food, and the place where 
“She is domiciled. ‘Thus, one hundred 
parts of winter butter from the Vosges 
ielded, at the temperature of zero, 
il $5—suet 65. One hundred parts 
of hogs lard, at zero of the thermome- 
ter, furnished. as constituent principles, 
oil 62—suet.38. When well washed 
and freed from its vascular envelopes 
by fusion, becf marrow had a firm con- 
sistence atthe temperature of —2® R. ; 
in this state it was pressed in gray 
paper until it ceased to stain it, and 
e obtained, suet 76—oil 24. One 
hundred, parts of mutton marrow, 
washed and melted, gave, at the tem- 
perature of 2° Reaumur, suet 26— 
oil 74, One hundred parts of olive 
sail at the temperature of —5° R., pro- 
duced oif of aogreenish yellow 72— 
“very, White suet’ 28. These experi- 
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ments just detailed on thei fat pring. 
ples, authorize usito think, that all 
rest.are. similarly composed of fluid 
and a solid. substance,..which Wwe fing 
even an the oils which have the leas 
disposition to freeze, as recent linseed 
oil, which deposits during a cold night 
very regular conical crystals. | On ex. 
amining with the naked eye, suet, 2s 
we meet with it in animals, that is 
that which envelops the kidneys jn 
the ruminating quadrupeds, we find 
it arranged in conchoid, square, ot 
orbicular masses, separated from each 
other by membranous laminz, If we 
examine each of these masses atten. 
tively, we see them entirely formed 
of an innumerable multitude of oblong 
globules, transparent and brilliant like 
a crystallized salt, and which seein 
tied to each other by a very loose 
membranous ‘texture, like the grains 
of starch in a boiled potatoe. We 
may separate these ‘globules from each 
other by slightly macerating the suet 
in cold water, and shaking the whole 
over a hair sieve. | We then obtaina 
powder which resembles starch: when 
it has been driedon gray paper. ‘Thete 
membranous vesicles containing the 
suet, did not appear to have the'same 
structure as the cellular texture, which 
is formed, as we know, by the june 
tion and mutual adherence of the ee! 
lules which’ communicate with eth 
other. 
About a league from Saltzburg the 
remains of a Roman building have 
lately been discovered, in which ha 
been found a mosaic, pavement of, Ue 
comparable beauty, 18 fect by 15, 
presenting, in four divisions, 
four or five feet. square, the history ° 
Theseus and Ariadne: Ist, 
receiving the clue from Ariadne 
24, His combat.with the 
the labyrinth; —3d, Theseus cont? 
ing ‘Ariadne on board his ship 
Ariadne, alone, immersed 
The centre represents the PF iby 
Some parts are damaged, bu 
which age prese rved are quer fi! 
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“102,651 103 
5. 42 
"127,047 6 23 
178, 8 3 
cant! a. 285 8 
388 3 10 


Revenue of England:dnd. Scotlands 


of the Net Revenue collected in» England and Scothond 

each of tees Fourteen Years, ending thie 5th 
Concluded from page 658: 
‘IN THE on PENSIONS AND SALARIES. _wer 


gland. 

(2,528 19. 94 
{06,416 1 
| “97,415, 63 
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Scotland. 
£.6,148. 1 6 
54488 19 10 
6,246 1 63 
5,232 14 
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4,794 12 3% 
8,480 § 
0,297 15 
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103,661 13 13 
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35,967 7 
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Gt Britain 
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Revenue ¥ England and Scotland. 
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England. 

£. 784,746 13 
'24134,716 14 
~ 2,390,520 8 
2,398,545 3 

2,544,347 14 
2,244,752 17 

2,846 "096 15 

2,866,844 16 

2,443,193 19 

2,732,960 3 

3,034,539 12 

3,124,317 0 


England. 
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5,603,121 8 
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England. 
£.5,568,109 2 
2,935,511. 10 

291,397 § 
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4,278,899 14 
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.Note.—-The above account exhi- 
bits the total amount ef the net pro- 
duce of revenue collected in Great 

_ Britain, distinguishing the permanent 
duties. from the war taxes; in addition 
to which the following sums, arising 
fram the produce of the small bran- 
ches of the King’s hereditary revenue, 
were. paid into the Exchequer in each 

of the following 
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TOTAL PERMANENT DUTIES. 


£. England. 


25,414,520 
29,139,251 


$1,150,387 


29,692,685 
$2,199,344 
33,806,025 


($4,306,817 


35,795,875 
37,099,410 
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£. Scotland. 


1,672,513 
1,980,374 
2,062,965 
1,748,106 
1,994,005 
2,362,951 
2,569,793 
2,658,511 
2,596,378 
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2,711,826 
2,635,440 
2,799,404 
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TOTAL WAR-DUTIES. 


Scotland. 


£. 313,281 
250,619 
183,062 
523,866 
698,619 
819,726 
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(On the Processes of Wine-maktng. 
By Dr Maccutrocn, Woolwich. 
«From Memoirs of ‘the Caledonian Horticul- 

tural Society, No. 
(Concluded from page 727. 
‘ZN apportioning the two several in- 
~~” gredients of tartar and sugar, the 
following rules may be of use. 

Considerable differences in the dose 

of tartar may be allowed without pro- 
ducing any correspondent changes in 
the result, and the proportion of this 
mgredienthas consequently been niade 
to vary from one to four, and even 
ix per cent. The causes of this’ad- 
missible laxity will appear, when it 
is considered that the greater part of 
the tartar is deposited in the lees. 
I may also remark, that from two. to 
four per cent. will be found a -sufh- 
cient dose, and that in proportion to 
the greater’ or less sweetness of the 
fruit, the sweetest requiring the lar- 
gest quantity of tartar, and wice versd. 
The dose of tartar ought also to vary 
in proportion to the added sugar, in- 
éreasing as this increases. Although 
pure tartar, or cream of tartar, may 
answer the intended purpose, the 
criide salt is to be preferred, because 
it'already contains a portion of yeast 
conducive to the more perfect fer- 
mentation of the artificial swst. 

‘In proportioning the sugar, the fol- 

lowing general rule may also be ta- 
Two pounds of su- 
gar, added to a gallon of a compound, 
containing all the other ingredients 
requisite to a perfect fermentation, 
produce a liquor equal in strength to 
the lichtest class of Bourdeaux whiie- 
wines. Three pounds produce one 


equal in strength to the wine known: 


by the name of White Hermitage ; 


and from four, if fermented till dry,» 


a wine tesembling in strength the 
stronger Sicilian wines, that of Mar- 
sala,‘tor example, or the Cape Ma- 
deira, Is produced supposing these 
wines to be free of brandy. Where 
a fruit already contains sugar, it is 
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obvious that the quantity of add 
sugar must be diminished. in prope. 
tion to that which the natural juice 
be estimated to contain, ify. 
‘are desirous of accurate results, |f 
‘in any Case ‘wine is to be left sweet, 
it'is clear tat this general rule cap. 
‘not be applied, since sweetness and 
strength are, in the same wine, and 
from the same quantities of sugar, in. 
compatible. The ‘rules, thus laid 
‘down, tender any formal detail of 
proportions unnecessary, since they 
‘are readily deduced from the general 
view 5 and the circumstances which 
ought to regulate the fermentation 
and after-management, have already 
been so fully investigated in the first 
part of this essay, that it would be 
supeffluous to répeat them, But, 
while on the subject of the juicy fruits, 
1 may as well notice a part of the 
current prattice which appears ill. 
founded, and often attended with bad 
consequences. ‘This is the large pro- 
portion of water, and consequently 
small proportion of fruit, which is ge- 
nerally used, an“usage apparently 
ginating in a misplaced economy. If 
we attend to the common practice of 
making wine from grapes, that which 
ought to be the model for all, our 
imitative operations, we shall see tbat 
no water is used, but that, the whole 
fluid is composed of the juice of the 
fruit itself, If we now attend tothe 
current practice, as recommended m 
our own domestic receipts, we shall 
‘find that the juice of the fruit rarely 
forms more than one-fourth of the 
whole liquor, and often much less 
the:proportion of fruit being seldom 


more than four pounds, including tie. 


solid matter it) may contain, to 
pounds of water and ‘three or 
pounds of sugar; and this prop 
is fixed with no regard to the ripen 
of the fruit, a circumstance of ins 
derable importance. The 
ces resulting from this sparing 
the fruit are highly ‘hs 
plain, that the artificial meus ne 
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commpotinded ‘of ‘water, ‘sugar, and 
juice, must contain a much less quan- 
tity of the vegetable extractive mat- 
ter, and of the native acid, than that 


| ‘which T Have formerly shewn to be 


absolutely essential to a and 
efficient fermentation, To put this 
‘case in a stronger light, let this pro- 
‘portion’ Of juice be still further. gra- 
dually diminished, and the aust will 
‘soon consist of little else than sugar 
and'water, a compound incapable of 
forming wine. Let it, on the con- 
trary, be increased, and a vigorous 
and perfect fermentation, with a pro- 
duce perfectly vinous, will be the re- 
sult. 

If green fruit is used, in which lit- 
tle or nothing exists but acid and ex- 
tract, of which the former is in this 
case always in much greater propor- 
tion, bulk for bulk, than in ripe 


| fruits, the acid would be too predo- 
| tinant were the juice of the fruit 


used in undue quantity. ‘There, di- 
lution is absolutely ‘necessary, and of 
this practice I shall take occasion to 
point out ‘examples hereafter. But 
if the fruit be ripe, the acid is dimi- 
nished in quantity, and cannot there- 
fore Beat to be still further diminish- 
ed by ex¢essive dilution. It will ac- 


| cordingly ‘be found, as I shall again 


have Cause to shew, that a much more 
perfect wine is produced by diminish- 

» ing the Water, or increasing the pro- 
Portion of fruit. 

As the orange and lemon, although 
not native fruits, are familiar ‘to us, 
and’ scarcely differ in their chemical 
Composition, I may safely consider 
them mone view, So little differ- 
ence exists between the citric acid 

’ Whieh is found in these fruits, and the 
'attarous “Which | characterizes. the 
mee, that it is natural to expect 
eit Produce to be of a good quality. 

tats however, eficient in €x- 
ts Ive matter or leaven, and for this 
q are incapable of being: eon- 
“unless yeast, or some other 


leaven, be added. Asitfs thipossible 
to add the yeast of beer. in sufficiént 
quantity for the perfect ‘fermentation 
of the fluid, without spoiling’ ‘the fla- 
vour, these Wines ate generally ‘im- 
‘perfect and sweet. They are like- 
‘wise almost always corrupted in their 
flavour by ‘the infusion of the peel, 
giving a taste, which, however grate- 
ful abstractedly, does by no mearis 
coalesce with the taste of wine. It 
would tend to the improvement of 
these wines, if ithe peel were to be 
omitted, and if any vegetable mattér 
could be added, capable of inducing 
the complete fermentation, without 
communicating a bad flavour, 4 
have attem ted it by means of gum, 
and with partial success. ‘The prin- 
ciples I have already pointed out, will 
lead expérimentalists to the search of 
proper substitutes for the natural lea- 
ven. It ‘is not unlikely that they 
‘would be found in ‘whéat, either in 
the flour or gluten, 7 
The gooseberry is one of the fruits 
most commonly used, and is'in par- 
ticular well known as an ingredient 
in brisk wines, which are made to re- 
semble, in appearance at least, the 
wines of Champagne. For this pur- 
pose, it is used in an unripe state. It 
is well known in the wine countries, 
that, independently of those causes of 
briskness in wihes which cénsist in 


the management formerly described, 


this property altways ‘results from the 


use of unripe fruit, atid if readily. 
produced by mixing unripe grapes. 


with the ripe ones, The‘ case ts the 
same ‘with the ‘gooseberry, The 
fault of this wine, however, if it be 
considered as an imitation of Cham- 
pagne, bad flavour, ‘which is: al- 
most invariably communicated by the 
fruit, and’ that ‘in proportion to its 
ripeness, ‘To avoid this evil, so ge- 
nerally “injuricus to the brisk goose- 
berry wities, the fruit can scarcely be 


taken iy a state ‘too crude, as at this . 


period the flavdtitiig” substance has 
not been’ developed. At the same 
time 
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time: the expressed juice alone should 
besused, care being taken to exclude 
the skins: from the fermentation, as 
being the part in which the flavour 
principally resides. With these pre- 
cautions, the:noxious flavour may ge- 
nerally be. prevented. It is true, that 
the produce is then without flavour, 
or nearly so, but this 1s by much the 
most tolerable fault in domestic 
wines, whose leading defect is almost 
invariably, a disagreeable. taste. Va- 
rious proportions.of fruit and sugar 
are used by different persons ; but the 
most common consist of three pounds 
of sugar and four of fruit, to eight 
pounds of water. Here the propor- 
tion of fruit is too small, compared to 
that of the sugar, and the fermenta- 
tion is consequently in general Pso 
imperfect, as to leave the wine disa- 
greeably sweet. At. the same time, 
the proportion: of sugar is such, as to 
aender the wine stronger than the 
strongest wines of Champagne. If, 
therefore, this wine is to be amended 
‘in:composition, it. is either by redu- 
cing the sugar, if we are contented 
with a weaker wine, or by increasing 
the fruit, if we are desirous of retain- 
ing the greater strength. In mana- 
ging the fermentation to a constant 
and ‘successful result, the rules laid 
down as practised for Champagne 
wine are strictly applicable in the 
present case; and with these precau- 
tions and practices carefully attended 
to, the produce of the gooseberry will 
be invariably successful.. I may also 
add, that. it as perfectly durable, as 
much so-as Champagne wines of cor- 
responding ,quality,; provided equal 
care be taken.im the bottling, the 
cellatage,'and other management ; all 
of them circumstances, in. which our 
domestic fabricators are too apt to.fail; 
thinkingdhat when. they have mixed 
together a:portion of sugar and fruit, 
their labour.is finished, and that the 
sést may be trusted te chance.,, They 
should .consider, om. the contrary, that 
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From the. gooseberry. in a ripe 
wines may also be made, for whic), 
no rules are required, as they are pre. 
cisely conformable to those 
laid down, But the produce of the 
ripe fruit is commonly ill flavoured, 
and, whether sweet or dry, is scarcely 
to be rendered palatable, unless, per- 
haps, by a most careful exclusion of 
the husks. 

The three varieties of the currant, 
are perhaps even better known, and 
more in use as ingredients in wine. 
making than the, gooseberry ; and as 
the produce of each is attended with 
some difference, 1 shall notice them 
separately. Both from the w/e and 
red sort, wines are made, which differ 
principally in colour, but also vary 
slightly in flavour, though the flavour 
of neither is very characteristic. | 
have ascertained, by repeated trials, 
that a principal defect in these wines, 
as commonly fabricated, arises from 
the sparing proportion in which the 
fruit is used, which otherwise contains 
a sufficient quantity of natural acid, 


as well as extractive matter, toensuwe 7 
a perfect fermentation, if properly 
managed, Partly from this caus, 
as well as from the imperfect m : 
nagement of the fezmentation, thes 
wines are, usually made sweet. They 


are also, not uncommonly, nauscots; 
as well from the combination of 2 1? 
tural bad flavour with this mawki 
sweetness, as from the other impr 
prieties of management before 1% 
ticed. By increasing the quantly ° 
fruit, (which is generally proporliot 
ed like that for gooseberry ie 
and by avoiding the use of, {it 
husks, the flavour Is materially 
proved, and the quality of the i 
further ameliorated, the fabricato! 
the same time acquiring the 
of. making his. wine sweet of a 
whereas, according to, the pte 
mode, he is generally unable tlt 
duce the latter 
ral tendency. of this fruit 


f 
a wine analogous to the light, 
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wines of the grape, and itis a rational 
object to follow the tendency which 
is pointed out by the nature of the 
fruit. I 
that much advantage would result 
from the use of tartar in this case, by 
which, among other defects, the am- 
moniacal taste, so eommon in this 
wine, seems to be prevented. The 
proportion of tartar need not be spe- 
cified, as it has been mentioned be- 
fore, and that of sugar is to be regu- 
lated by the principles already laid 
down, With careful management, 
wines are thus produced from currants 
not easily to be distinguished from 
the Colares of Portugal, which, altho’ 
not in the first class of wines, is cer- 
tainly superior to most of our domes- 
tic. manufactures. A considerable 
improvement may be made in the fa- 
bric of all those wines produced from 
fruits of which the flavour is either 
bad, or which possess no flavour at 
all; and this is by boiling the fruit 
previously to fermentation—a prac- 
tice which I have caused to be adopt- 


ed in currant wines with decided suc- 


cess. From this treatment, many 
tasteless fruits acquire a flavour, as is 
well Known, and many bad flavours 
are converted. into agreeable ones.— 
In no case, perhaps, is this more re- 
markable, than in the black currant, 
which, harsh and comparatively insi- 
pid in‘its natural state, acquires, by 
boiling, a powerful, and, to most per- 
‘ons,.a highly agreeable flavour. 

n making wine from this variety 


Ol currant, the effects of this process 


are very remarkable ; the produce of 
the raw. fruit being scarcely distin- 


by any particular property 
‘the herd of domestic wines, 
: While that of the boiled fruit may 
With careful management be brought 
some of the best of the 
*Weet Cape wines. In‘the white and 


ed currant; the ‘same precaution has 


Dr Macculloch on Wine-makine. 


I have also reason to think, 
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rieties of proportion are admissible in 
this case as in the others: lately: men- 
tioned, and need not: therefore de+ 
tail receipts which are to be found in 
the hands of every one: To whatvex- 
tent the practice of boiling may be 
tried with advantage, I do not know; 
but I may venture to point it out as 
an improvement worthy of further m- 
vestigation. i 

Although the dried razsin cannot 
be considered as a domestic fruit, yet 
as, like the orange and lemon, it is 
largely used in the manufacture of 
domestic wines, I may here take no- 
tice of it. The history of the art of 
wine-making, in the countries where 
the vine is an object of common cul- 
tivation, has already shewn, that the 
grape is in many places’ used for this 
purpose in a state, if not actually that 
of raisins, yet approaching towards it. 
Thus, the wines of Cyprus and ‘Tokay, 
among many others, are produced from 
grapes which have undergone a ™ 
tial desiccation. Analogy, therefore, 
would lead us to expect, that wines of 
good quality might, in this country, 
also be produced, by using the dried 
grapes for that purpose, as they are 
imported in the state of raisins. | Yet 
the success which has followed: the 
innumerable atiempts to make raisin 
wine, has by no means justified that 
expectation 5 although the expensive 
scale on which the manufacture has 
been, and is still carried on by the 
makers of sweets, should long ere this 
have brought it to perfection.» It ts 
not apparent to what causes this fail- 
ure is owing, nor is it possible, with- 
out repeated and expensive expert 
ments, to investigate the process in 
such a way as to lay the foundation 
of a more successful practice ; but an 
examination of the processes in com- 
mon use, may perhaps suggest some 
hints conducive to a more ‘rational 


same and improved mode of proceeding: 
attended with results equally In manufacturing this wine onthe 
though not’ marked“ by a large scale, whether for the purpose of 
tast so decided. same va+ open sale as’siveets, or for the fraudus 
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ids. from four.t to. 
“pounds ‘crude per 


not, in gene 
plo to sist _the 
| it ‘ever ‘be used the, 
r already a: assig ned. It as- 
that the of this pro- 
‘a pure Havourless vinous 
bid, ca of receiving any flavour 
which ‘be required, and thus, 
Seen many wines of foreign 
growth. Vhatever the case may be 
Whien such uids. are used for the frau- 
purposes ‘above-mentioned, the 
Wities ‘themselves, which are common 
in fie. market, ‘and which are con- 
es aly, 2 made i in this way, are almost 
Vays nauseous whether sweet or 
dy and however they may be called 
vations names of Lunel, ‘Te- 
Shetry, or ‘Canary, they ‘have 
af “the ‘sam dis isagreeable and over- 
‘It is probable, 
ab Ht gr t grea part ‘of this peculiarity i is 
ing’ to the quality’ of the sugar em- 
We ‘but it is also to be suspected, 
that the comp te ‘dryis ing of the grape 
develo in that fruit some obnoxious 
‘whi th communicated to the 
RY cahnot pretend to throw 


inore’ articular’ i ht on the’ sub- 
bi shotild recbiamend to those 
clined to make trial of ral- 
hie’ attehtion to all the cir- 


im the mode of fermenta- 
‘ahd gement, which have al. 


dy been detailed. fail | to 
urity 


the desired effect 
in the” wite, we shall then be entitled 
to Eonsider ‘the manufacture of raisin 


wine as of further improve- 
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| ‘atten ing to the ‘Affairs of th 
Dundee, Anfitnary, the’ 


of . the. 


itd, establish, UNDER 


committees, which, ae elected 


ally by the had to mi 
ness several cases of men tal derange. 
ret ‘that the instity.” 
le them to afford any 


ment 


and to re 


tion ‘hab not ena 


relict to the unhappy. Persons, 
su ject was, often pressed upon the I 
attention, and ‘that of ‘the “conti 
tors, at their: quarterly meetings ‘it 
had also excited hiuch interest.in other 
parts of the country ; and they oped 
that it only required to be stated t 
the public, to ensure its sanction and 
support for establishing here an Ay, 

lum for the coinfort, relief, ‘and cure 

of persons suffering under the mast 
afflicting of all calamities. “In iM 

they have been happily, 

general approbation, and 

al support of public bodies and ia 
bitants, both in town and country}, 
to an extent unexampled in Mid 
of the country, perhaps never exceeds si 


the Ti 


ed in any other of like ability. . 


A committee ‘of contributors 


appointed to carry thé design intd eh lia 


fect. 


from an unexpected, quarter. 


late Isaac Hawkins of Burfou-upoh bh’ 
Trent, Esq., having, left. a ‘great 
of his ‘personal estate’ for ‘chiri 
é Dempster of ait 


purposes, Gedr 


chen,’ Esq. to Mr Hawkins 


executors, Isaac Hawkins 


They were early” ericotra sof 


gre 

too 

are 

jtable 


Esq. M. P. for Bridgenorth, ‘andt 
Revered Thomas Gisborne, whio 
propriated £. 500 three per cent. 


solidated Bank Annuities 


of the Asylum, | 
the first, but it is the wan 
tion that has been received He 
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| Report concerning the Dundee’ Lunatic Asylum. 
abject was to'select the-most eligible 
situation for the! work. After deli- 
| berate inquiry, a piece of ground was 


purchased from James Guthrie, Esq. 


| of Craigie, measuring three acres, 


| thirty-eight falls, and twelve ells, at 
It is situated about 
halfa mile north of the town, above 


| which it is considerably elevated, 


sloping to the south. where the soil ts 
| dry, and the air free and unconfined. 
For a plan of the buildings, they were 
led to apply to the Jate Mr William 
| Stark, architect in Edinburgh. That 
gentleman had devoted much of his 
time to the study of works of this kind, 
had visited the most approved Asy- 
lums in.Britain, and ‘availed himself 
of the knowledge and experience of 
the physicians and managers of these 
establishments. 

To obtain the advantages which 
the public will expect from a work 
accommodated to an object of so pe- 
cular a nature, a variety of matters 

ae to be attended to; particularly, 
security, comfortable and well-venti- 
lated apartments, cleanliness, provi- 
sion for air and exercise, a proper 
classification of patients, and other 

| accommodations, which require a pecu- 

Jiarity of arrangement, and an extent 

, of ground and building, involving 

Breat expense, It is to be remarked, 

too, that the benefits of the institution 
are not calculated for the poor only ; 
for neither rank, wealth, nor talents, 
ere exempted from, the influence of 

Pranity; and, although every requi- 
le aecommodation is due to, and has 

peen provided for, the poor, it is expe- 


pipe thar lodgings of a superior kind 


friends, ‘but in consideration 


Bpense of the institution will chiefly 
defra e ii 


@ the unqualified approbation 
B the best judges, It possesses in a 


A 


ould be provided | for persons of 
Mgher ran not only in accommecda- 
| be to the opinions or prejudices of. 

pat. it is from, their board that the 


] The plan furnished. by Stark. 


825 
high degree the following advantages . 
“Tt admits of a very minute classifi- 
cation of patients, according to their 
different ranks, characters, and degrees 
of disease. it secures to evéry room 


the free-est ventilation, and provides 


for the diffusion of heat through the 
building. Under one general ma- 
nagement, it separates the different 
classes of inhabitants from one ano- 
ther, as completely as if they lived at 
the greatest distance ; and it enables 
that system to be executed which 
every Asylum ought especially to 
keep in view——that of great gentle- 
ness, and considerable liberty and 
comfort, combined with the fullest 
security.” 
After having paid for the ground, 
for constructing a well, and other. 
charges, the Committee, in March 
1812, found that the funds at their 
disposal amounted to no more than 
£.405 » 133 and when they had be- 
fore them the estimates of the different. 
tradesmen, it was not without anxiety 
that they looked forward to the aes. 
complishment of a work of such mag- 
nitude. They however pledged their 
own security to the contractors 3 trust-. 
ing to the public support, by which 
that pledge has been so liberally and 
so honourably redeemed, 
The surrounding walls of the Asy- 
lum enclose about two acres of ground, 
The plan consists of a central byild- 
ing and four wings. At each end of 
the building is a svom for the super- 
intendents, having on each side a 
day-room for the patients, which coms 
municate with the adjoining wings, 
and with the airing- grounds, of which 
there are two at each end of the build- 
ing. At each of the eastern and. 
western extremities of the airings 
grounds are wards for ten patients, 
with a keeper’s room,, and two day- 
rooms, and two airing-courts, all se- 
parately inclosed, but communicating 
with the main hcuse by a covered 
passage. ‘The front-court is occupied 
in the middle by the entry to the 
house, 
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house, and on each side by a walk and 
shrubbery. Each side of the back- 
court is laid out.in the same manner ; 
and in the middle are the kitchen, 
baths, washing -house, &c. The 
‘ground on the outside of the walls, 
in-extent above an acre, may be laid 
out as a garden, for the use of the 
house, for the recreation of the pa- 
tients, or for additional buildings, 
should these be afterwards wanted.— 
The western half of the central build- 
ing,.and the west wings, will be occu- 
pied by male patients, and the eastern 
half and wings by female patients.— 
These again will be subdivided, so 
that one part will be occupied by the 
first class, and the other by the se- 
cond class of patients, each having its 
separate day-room and airing-ground. 
The rooms of the male and female su- 
perintendents command a complete 
view, of the day-rooms and airing- 

rounds, 

»:Lhe Committee were desirous to 
have executed the whole of Mr Stark’s 
plan; that, when the house came to 
-be\inbabited, the patients might suffer 
no.inconvenience from the carrying 
omoef new operations. But the state 
of, the funds, rendered it necessary to 
confine themselves to the execution 


of the following parts of the plan; 
viz. the central building, keepey', 
rooms and day-rooms, the two Wings 
extending in front to the south, the 
kitchen, &c. in the back-court, ang 
the four sets of airing-grounds: and 
in order to obviate as far as possible 
any inconvenience which might be 
occasioned by erecting the two north. 
ern wings, they have built the wes 
wall of the west wing, and the east 
wall of the east wing, which there 
enclose the two northern airing. 
grounds; so that, when it shall be 
found necessary to finish the northern 
wings, the work can be carried on 
within the back-court with very lit. 
tle annoyance to the house. This 
part of the plan will accommodate 
forty patients; the part not executed 
will contain the same number; the 
northern wings twenty, and the de. 
tached wards twenty. The founda. 
tion-stone of the Asylum was laid on 
the 3d September 1812; and that part 
of the plan which it has been judged 
expedient to execute will be comple. 
ted in the month of August 1816. 

The following is a view of the pre- 
sent state of the funds, and also of the 
probable expenditure which may ye 
be necessary :-— 


De. 


=Total to 30th June 1815, including interest 
money deposited in the Dundee Bark . 6 


Borrowed from the Dundee Bank, by the Committee,..e.0.. 


Bor digging in search of water in different parts of the ground of Crag 
_ before. making the purchase of ground, and building © 
S.acres.38 falls and 12 ells of ground, at 240/. per acre,7777, 105.5 

Withinterest from the date of the purchase, 33/. 17s, sil 
Plans, engraving, 
Building surrounding Dal 
Mason-work within walls, first contract eepesscesees 9003 18 8 
Ditto to account of second, 


se 


290 9 


£6993 6 


a well, £.89 1! 
49 1% 
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973 00 
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Brought 4448 19 8 
Wright-work, first £1295 0 0 


Ditto to account of second contract,......ssseesees 


Plumber-work, 
Smith-work, 
Levelling and laying out airing-grounds, interest of money, 
and miscellaneous 


200 OO le 
1495 00 
286 10 0 
131 00 
$13°12 

93° 


182 14 0 


Balance... Lodged in the Dundee Bank,...........£.17 0 0 


In the hands of the Treasurer,.........00 


The sum which will be due to trades- 
men for work now in progress, or still 


‘to. be executed, with ihat due to the 


Dundee Bank, is estimated at 1500/. 


... To this has to be added the expense 


of furniture. 


To supply these, the Committee 


have their hopes from. the same source 
from which so much has been derived. 
The benefits of the institution cannot 
be imparted to the poor until its debts 
are discharged; but this being done, 
jt is an encouraging consideration, 
confirmed by the experience of simi- 
lar institutions, that its income will 
be equal to its expenditure, and that 
it'will require no more aid from the 
public. ‘The Committee entertain 


the most grateful sense of the confi- 


dence.and liberal support with which 
they have been favoured; and they 
owe it to the different contractors for 
the work to give their testimony to 
the fidelity with which they have ful- 
filled their several engagements. 
LheCommittee having thus far ex- 
ecuted.the trust which was commit- 
ted to them, must now look to the 
friends of the institution to perform 
duties.of a higher character. As the 
best-constructed instruments owe all 
their usefulness to the skill of the ar- 
st who employs. them, so will the 
utility, and success of this institution 
depend upon the wisdom with which 
ts affairs shall be conducted, To 


Ft 
22 6 11 


£.6993 3 


frame such a constitution as shall m- 
sure an intelligent, impartial, and 
permanent system of management,— 
to prepare regulations for the mternal 
management of the house, that, un- 
der a vigilant’ superintendence, shall 
not only guard against abuse, but se- 
cure to the patients all the eare and 
comfort which it is possible to furnish, 
—ard to select persons endowed 
with the necessary attainments for fil- 
ling the different departments,—will 
require the most deliherate considér- 
ation. Those who charge themselves 
with the care of persons afflicted’ by 
mental disease, undertake a work of 
as high responsibility as any inthe 
catalogue of moral duties; and, were 
it possible to find persons to perform 
it with qualifications as much superior 
to the common standard, as those are 
under it of whom they have the 
charge, they would siill find exercise 
for all the intelligence, all the forti- 
tude, all the forbearance, and all the 
humanity which they possessed. The 
lively interest which so many persons, 
respectable for’character and talents, 
have shown for the success of the in- 
stitution, affords the best hopes that 
this important branch of the under- 
taking will be wisely performed, and 
that the Asylum will become an 
honour toits patrons, and a blessing to 
posterity. 
June 30, 1815, 
On 
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On thesLove of our Country. 


12: isa remark, to the truth of which 

every one, from his own experience, 
must be ready to bear witness, that 
the earliest impressions which we re- 
ceiye, are the strongest, and remain 
longest with us, 
riod of youth, that period by far the 
happiest of our lives, the mind, free 
from every sense of evil, undisturbed 
by any presentiment of future uneasi- 
ness, and unconscious of those calami- 
ties to which human nature is sub- 
ject, is ight, cheerful, and disposed 
to be happy, deriving enjoyment from 
every occurrence of jife. At an 
after period, when we reflect upon 
that happy time of i innocence, we na- 
turally associate with it the scenes 
which were then familiar to us, and 
to which we insensibly became at- 
tached, and thus those scenes become 
inseparably connected with the idea 
of that former happiness, and are ren- 
dered dear to us by the association. 
It is thus that the love of our country 
originates, a passion which has been, 
in every age and every clime, one of 


the strongest which holds possession . 


of the human breast, and seems to 
have been implanted there by an all- 
wise Creator, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing many sources of delight, and 
of exctting to virtuous and heroic ac- 
tions. We find it often mentioned in 
the works rit the Ancients ; and it is 
to be’ remar ked, that almost every 
person in modern times, who has ac- 
quired celebrity by the splendour of 
his public character, or who has been 
distinguished for that unobtrusive 
amlableness which shines in private 
life, has been more or less possessed 
of the lave of his country, and an af. 

fection for the scenes of early attach- 
ment. There is a beautiful exempli- 
fication of this feeling in Juvenal, 

whose little cup-bearer, | 

** Suspirat, longo non visam tempore, ma- 

trem, 
“ Et casulam, et notos, tristis, desiderat 


On the. Love of our Country... 


At the tender pe- 


And the Grecian in theéEneid; 
when mortally woundediin the fied 
of Battle, mournfully drecolleetdis. 
home and his friends, and thereettain:} 
ty that he is never again ‘to: 
them, adds a bitter pang:ta.the d 
struggles of the unfortunate 
“ 340) coelumaite, t bn 
et ditlces, ‘motions, 

‘To come nearer to tous times; 
it was a favourite expression of Pope, 
that‘he ‘could not bear to have-a: post 
pulled up which he remembered when® 
a child; ‘and the aniible Cowper felt 
the most poignant srief; when,’ upon. 
his recovery from a ‘protracted ‘sei 
he observed that some elms had been 
cut down which used to forma shade 
over him in his noon-tide walk) "The 
unfortunate Queen of Scots is 
ported to have frequently expresséd 
herself with the tenderest emotions. 
towards the country where she had | 
passed the happy days-of her youth, 
—days few in number,’ 
ntinedl by a lifetime of the bitterest 
and most unmerited suffering. “ Elle 
se léve,” says Brantome, “ sur son lit} 
et se mit a contempler la France ¢n~ 
core, et tant qu’elle peut.” “To fi 
nish these examples—the true spirit of 
patriotism, which ‘was a constant at- - 
tendant on the life of the immortal, 
Pitt, and directed all his actions, for-" 
sook him not in death; for the last 
sigh of that-ilJustrious statesman was" 
breathed out in an anxious and’ fer- 
vent wish for the welfare of his coan- 
try. 

It has, I bélieve, been observed, 
a some of the Irish are more feel- 

y alive to this amiable pas 
don the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries; and so strongly does it take a 
session of them, that it has frequently 
become a disease, called by the French: 
the Maladie de’ Pays.” have 
heard a native of Ireland dechire, that 
the strongest and most indescribable 
emotions which be ever felt, 
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On the Love of our Country. 


cigentally hearing, in the streets) of 
this ‘city,’ the>»beautifully pathetic’ 
ballad: of Exile of Lrin.?— 
Herve be reniarked,: that 
vincidbamusic:tends very great 

strengthen the 
jovevohsour countrys It has been 
found, that musi¢.is, natural to man 
in every state; for there has never yet 
been discovered a-people, ‘however 
rudeand; .barbarous, that .have not 
some Sort Oh instrument fitted for the: 
combination ef sounds, Even. the 
bruic creation have been proved, by 
innumerable examples, founded upon 
undeniabie facts, to be variously af- 
feeted by music, Lhe causes. which: 
produce these effects upon irrational 
animals, we cannot-arrive at any. cer- 
tain knowledge uf; but in regard to 
map, it may with accuracy» be said, 


that-music,has a tendency from ;that 
great, natural, law,——the association 
of to; the amind 


sceneso of when such 
musi¢ hasbeen listened to; andihence, 
situation happier~ 
then these former times, the. emo- 
ting we recerve, will be pleasurable 


-the contrary, the. days that 


areipast” ate, presented to our recol- 


lettion’ beaming: with; more delights 
than any Jater period has. produced, 
| (Which, for the reasoti' already 


tioned,» is; almgst | always. the' case), 
theemations ave, recdive will of course 
be melanchely.- he: Swiss -have an. 


ancient and extremely simple air, cal-,.' 


led:ithe Rans des. Vaches,’? This. 


ur produces such a powerful effect, 


hat att was found necessary to. forbid 
its | béing, playedi.before the Swiss 
soldiers in Hipliand arid France, be- 
cause it made them: desert one after 


‘nother. Lhis, Rans des Vaches is 
‘Upposed) to imitate the: lowing >of 


herds, the reverberation of echoes and. 


» other lodal sounds, which feelingly re- 


minded these, poor. people of the lakes 


end mountains. of their native Jand, 


and revived in them the recollection 


companions of their, youth, of 


their early attachments, > and\of their 
virtuous. forefathers. Cet air 
cheri de? Suisses, 
sous pemné de’ mort’ due 
leur'troujies, parce*qu'l 
en’ larmes, deserter Gu 
qui entendorient, tant il excitoit ti” 
eux Pardent dest de revoir Jeur pays.”” 
possession of ‘this feeling’ con- 
setrates and renders virtuous every” 
action Which springs from it, 
we see a person 


‘guinary conflict, for thé 


session, we look upon Him 
better than a predatorpassat 
whtn he has for Ifis“elorious object 
the independence'and freedom his” 
native land, the’ radiance of virtue 
spreads itself ‘around him, that 
holy motive raises shim to a kind ‘of’ 
divinity, whose pious ‘entefprises 
behold with admiration. The thvoaght’ 
that he is fighting for his ‘country 
warms the heart ‘ot the watrior with | 
the glow df enthusiasm; the field of’ 
battle no longer ‘appears a scene of 
horrdr, but brightens into he 
and patridlism tripmphant. 
“Phe love oF'céuntry appéars to be 
more or less powerful according 
the degree of cultivation or barbarity, 
of a nation. Thus, the simple In-~ 
dian, who is a stranger to those jarring 


and opposite passigns which “agitate 


the minds of a civilized people, al-' 
most to the exclusion ‘of the more 
amiable’ feelings of domestic ‘peace 
and happiness, will'in a much higher’ 
degree be possessed of the love of 
home, and a pleasing reccllection of 


youthful enjoyments. one Knows 
that the Highlander prefers his'own 


bleak mountains to the rich and smile | 


ing vallies of the South’? and the’ 
inhabitant of Iceland would ‘hot €x-** 
‘change his frozen” hills atid 


covered plains, for the deticiotis 

province which, Italy boast. 

Neither is it confined to any parijen- 
lar 
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On thewLove of our Country. 


4 is a remarkgto the truth of which 

_ every gne, from his own experience, 
must be ready to bear witness, that 
the earliest impressions which we re- 
celye, are the strongest, and remain 


longest with us. At the tender pe- 


riod of youth, that period by far the 
happiest of our lives, the mind, free 
from every sense of evil, undisturbed 
by any presentiment of future uneasi- 
ness, and unconscious of those calami- 
tics to which human nature is sub- 
ject, is light, cheerful, and disposed 
to be happy, deriving enjoyment from 
every occurrence of lite. At an 
after period, when we reflect upon 
that happy time of innocence, we na- 
turally associate with it the scenes 
which were then familiar to us, and 
to which we insensibly became at- 
tached, and thus those scenes become 
inseparably connected with the idea 
of that former happiness, and are ren- 
dered dear to us by the association. 
It is thus that the love of our country 
originates, a passion which has been, 
in every age and every clime, one of 


the strongest which holds possession 


of the human breast, and seems to 
have been implanted there by an all- 
wise Creator, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing many sources of delight, and 
of exciting to virtuous and heroic ac- 
tions. We find it often mentioned in 
the works of the Ancients ; and it is 
to be remarked, that almost every 
person in modern times, who has ac- 
quired celebrity by the splendour of 
his public character, or who has been 
distinguished for that unobtrusive 
amlableness which shines in private 
life, has been more or less possessed 
of the love of his country, and an af- 
fection for the scenes of early attach- 
ment, There is a beautiful exempli- 
fication of this feeling in Juvenal, 
whose little cup-bearer, } 

“* Suspirat, longo non visam tempore, ma- 

trem, 
“ Et casulam, et notos, tristis, desiderat 
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And the Grecian in wig, 
when mortally: woundedoin the fed: 
of battle, mournfully drecollecta gis. 
home and his friends, and thereettain.; 
ty that he is never again ‘to: behold, 
them, adds a bitter pang to.the dying: 
struggles of the unfortunate 
Aspicit, et dulces, ‘moriens, remitikeitay. 

‘To come nearer to‘our'own times’; 
it was a favourite expression of Pope, s 
that‘he could not bear to have-a pot 
pulled up whictr he remembered when’ 
a child; and the aniable Cowper felt: it 
the most poignant grief; when, upon. 


his recovery from a protracted illness. t fe 
he observed that some elms had beey. pi 
cut down which used to form’ashade HE a1 
over him in his noon-tide walk, "The EE ta 
unfortunate Queen of Scots is m 
ported to have frequently expresséd th 
herself with the tenderest emotions 21 


towards the country where 
passed the happy days-of her youth, [i sc 


—days few in number, and-comter 
balanced by a lifetime of the bitterest J if 
and most unmerited suffering. “Elle J th 
se léve,” says Brantome, * sur son lit} tig 
et se mit a contempler la France tn if, 


core, et tant qu’elle peut.” “Toft: 
nish these examples—the true spiritol le 
patriotism, which ‘was a constant a th; 
tendant on the life of the tmmortd, (W 
Pitt, and directed all his actions, for-" tro 
sook him not in death; for thelat 
sigh of that ilJustrious statesman wa be 
breathed out in an: anxious and’ fer- 


vent wish for the welfare of his coum led 
try. 

It has, I bélieve, been observed, JR's 
that some of the Irish are more fel . 
ingly alive to this amiable pas" bo 
than the inhabitants of other cout pe 
tries; and so strongly does it take por te 
session of them, that it has frequent | he 
become a disease, called by the 
the “Maladie de “Pays.” me: 


heard a native of Ireland dechitts 
the strongest and most indescriba -_ 
emotions which be ever felt, ™ 


those produced upon his we = 


Oy 
| 
all 
by 
‘ 
| 
; 
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4) 
> 
hredes.” 
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cidentally hearing, in the. streets: of 
this city,’ thesbeautifully pathetic 
ballad’ of “Lhe Exileof krin”?— 
Heve 'it»may be reniarked,: that 
vincidbcmusic'tends very great 

strengthen the 


country. Lt has been 


found, that musi¢,is, natural to man 
in every state; for there has never yet 
been discovered people, ‘ however 


rudeand; sbarbarous, that .have not 


some Sort of instrument fitted for the: 


combination of sounds, . Even, the. 


bruic creation have been proved, by 
innumerable examples, founded upon 
undeniabie facts, to be. variously af- 


fected. by music, The causes. which. 


produce these effects upon irrational 


animals, we canuot-arrive at any. cer- 
tain knowledge of in regard to 
man, it may with accuracy» be said, 


that»music, has a tendency from 
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their early aftachments;: and oftheir 


virtuous. forefathers. ** Cet air si 
chert des Suisses, ! fur ‘defeh ub 
sous de wort Te 
leur troujies, parce“qu'il 
en’ larmes, deserter Gu Mbuti 
qui lentendorient, tant il excitoit th” 
eux Vardent desir de revoir Jeur pays.”” 
“Phe possession of ‘this feeling con- 
setrates and renders virtuous every” 
action Which springs fron) it, 
we see a person engaging 
‘guinary conflict, forthe atraihic it of 
territory, or thes 
session, we look upon we 
better than a predator 
whtn he has for cbject” 
the Independence freedom of his” 
native land, the’ radiance of virtue 
spreads itself around him,-and that 


holy motive raises*him to a kind ‘of’ 


great natural; law,+—the association . divinity, whose fiotis enterprises we 
of}ideas, to recall, to;the anind the behold with admiration. The thvaght’ 


of .days- when such 
musi¢ haybeen listened to; andjhence, 
sitvation be happier» 


then at these former times, the .emo- 
tiong we recerve. will be pleasurable 


fen sthe ‘contrary, the, days that 


areipast” ate, presented to opr recole 
lection’ beaming with, more delights 


thar any later ‘periad has produced, 


(which, for the reasofi already ‘men- 
honed,» ag; almgst | ai ways. the! case), 


 theemotions ave receive: will of course 


be melanchely., - The: Swiss -have an. 


that he is fighting for his “country” 
warms the heart ‘ot the watrior ‘with 
the glow of enthusiasm 5 ‘the field ‘of’ 
battle no longer ‘appears’ a scene’ Of 
horrér, but“brighténs into the edhise- 
cratéd spot Whére valour 
and patridlism reign tripmphant. 
love of’ cduntry appears to be 
more or less powerful according to- 
the degree of cultivation or barbarity. 
of a nation. "Thus, the simple In-— 
dian, who is a stranger to those jarring’ 
and opposite passiqns Which “agitate 


anciéntiand extremely sin) ple air, cal-.' the minds of a civilized people, 


ledithe ffi Rans des. This: 
air produces such a powerful effect, 
found necessary to. forbid 


its Déing... played! before the. Swiss 


soldiers in Hipliand arid France, be- 


cause it made them desért one after. 
“bother. Lhis Rans des Vaches -is 
““pposed to imitate the lowing» of 


erds, the reverberation of echoes and. 


other lodal sounds, which feelingly re- 
Minded these. poor people of the lakes 
‘nd @ountains, of their native Jand, 
‘nd revived in. them the recollection: 


of the companions of their, youth, of 


most to the ‘exclusion’ ‘of the’ more” 
amiable’ feelings of doméstic ‘peace 
and happiness, will'in a much higher’ 
degree be possessed Of the Tove of 
home, and a pleasing recvllection, of | 
youthful enjoyments. Fvery one Knows 
that the Highlander prefers his'own 
bleak méuntains to the rich and smil- 
ing vallies of the ‘Souths and the 
inhabitant of Iceland would hot 
‘change his frozen’ hil's’ atid 'sndw- 
covered plains, for the most defitious 
province. which Italy ¢can_ boast.» 
Neither is it confined to any parileu- 
lar 
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Jar quarter of the globe,—it beats 
move or less in the bosom of every 
human creature, from Indus to the 
Pole. The peasant of Switzerland 
fecis it in common with the King of 
Englend,-—it is to be found shining 
like a ster in the plains of Poland, 
and sparkling like a scm in the mines 
of Daiccarlia. 

The greatest prodigies of virtue 
have been produced by the love of 
country. ‘Lhis sweet and lively sen- 
timent, which joins the force of seli- 
Tove to the beaucy of virtue, gives it 
an encigy which, without disSguring, 
makes it the most heroic of all pas- 
sions. it is this which has produced 
so meny immortal aciicns, whose lus- 
tre dazzles our eyes; and so many 
great men, whose antique virtues ap- 
pear fabulous, since the love of our 
country has become weaker in pro- 
portion as we improve in civiltza- 
tion. The love of our country can 
only be conceived by experiencing it; 
but in all the minds it wars, in ail 
the actions it inspires, is to be dis- 


covered that burning and sublime ar- 


dour with which the most pure virtue 
does not sparkle when separated from 


Proccedings in the Trial of Joun La- 
MONT, @ Catholic Priest, for the un- 
lawful celebration of Marriage. 


f HIS interesting trial took place 


at Inverness on the 19ih Septem- 


bet 1515. he charge was, * that 


“John Lamont, being a Catholic priest, 


celebrated a clandestine marriage 
Without the proclamation of banns.”? 

The evidence being adduced, the 
Advocate Depute addressed the Jury. 
After briefly adverting to the nature 
of the charge, he admitted that this 
was case without difficulty.— 
He observed, that a marriage was a 
contract of the utmost importance to 
society 5 it was right to regulate the 
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mode of its celebration, and. to. thy 
object the law had attended. 
country, marriage was not subicet ty 
so many restrictions as in Kaglang 
Here,noecclesiastical interpasition wa 
necessary; the scate. of 
migit in Scotland be entered inio by 
aveclaration before a magistrate, aad 
a certificate by him—by the declar, 
tion of the parties, themselves—anj 
by a promise.of marriage, toliowed by 
cohabitation. But tho’? our Jaw ad 
mitted, it did avi. encourage thos 
modes of contracting marriage, 
ackpowiledged none of them as regy. 
lar, without the intervention of , 
minister of the established church, o 
an episcopal clergyman. It also. 
quired the celebration of banns. 
After adverting to the statute tounded 
on, he observed, that ministers of the 
episcopal church, or episcopal cleigy. 
men tolerated and protected. by tle 
act of Queen Anne, were entilledta 
celebrate marriage. he indictment 
contained two charges, and it appear 
ed, ist, That the pannel was a popith 
priest, and not authorised by this kik 
to solemnize marriage; yet it wa 
proved thai he presumed to do so. 
The second charge related to celebr 
ing marriage without the prociam 


tion of banns, ‘This charge he ws 
unable to prove, and abaudoned ita Be - 
together, ard in consequence of 
testimony of Peter Macdonald, 
not succeed in proving that the par He 
nel had celebrated his marriage: 
it was clearly proved, that he hada 
lebrated the marriage of M‘Railtanl 
Isabel Macdonald; the one of whom 
was a protestant, the other acathol 
The abandonment of one charge 
not infer the abandonment of anoth 9 t 
The celebration of marriage witha 
proclamation of banns, was slated oof 
as an aggravation of the aficnce 
pannel’s having presumed to rt 
nize marriage at all; and the agg rt 
vation might be departed, fram witht 
departing from the charge of com” ‘ 


ting the substantive crime with oa 
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Connected. This it was com- 


this petent to prove separately. The proof 
et to for the prisoner he considered of little 
land, importance. He admitted the practice 
nwa of the army as to marfiage licenses ; 
but the certificates of officers, though 
by for many reasons proper to be grant- 
yaid FR ed, were not equivalent to prociama- 
clara J tion of banns. As tothe doctrines 
—and and discipline of the catholic church, 
ed by he professed to know little about them. 
wah HM He knew, however, that some doc- 
those trines which were at one time enter- 
lt tained, were very unsound,—such as, 
rege that faith ought not to be kept with 
ola M heretics; but he believed that the 
ch, ot more obnoxious doctrines were not 
130, 1¢ now so prevalent as in former times. 
vii HF The proof adduced on this subject he 
uvded thonght defective, but that was a mat- 
oi the HF ter of little consequence, as no doc- 
‘leig) JF ttine contrary to the law of the land 
by the could be sanctioned, nor could he con- 
led t0 sideritofany moment that the practice 
ctment Hof the catholics was, to be married by 
appeal their own pastors. ‘The pannel he prov- 
popt ed tobe a catholic priest, and to have 
nis kits J celebrated a marriage; and on the 
it W3 HF whole he considered himself entitled 
) todemand a verdict of conviction. 
seleb Grant than addressed the Jury 
in behalf of the prisoner. He said, 
he ws J" that the first thing to be considered 
ed iti FA) was, what it was they were to try.— 
of ok He read the libel acainst the prisoner : 
|, bedi! and said, that the prisoner was accu- 
ihe pat sed, “ that he being a’ catholic priest, 
ge bal celebrated clandestine marriage, 
bad & without the proclamation of banns.” 
tailta The whole was oné substantive of- 
of pfence. If there was any part matter 
catholit aggravation, it was the being a ca- 
arge di ? tholie priest. The main charge was, 
anptbet that he celebrated-a clandestine mar- 
witha lage, and it ‘was not enouzh to prove, 
sted that being a catholic priest he celebrat- 
ce of @marriage;—but that being a ca- 
o, soles tholic priest, he celebrated a clandes- 
Ifhe hud felt himself 
nd, ashe did in conscience feel him- 
ataformer period of the trial 


express the opinion’ he had deliver- 
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ed of the nature of this prosecution, 
what must be his opinion of it now, 
when it was found to be in reality, a 
naked prosecution agamst a cathvlic 
priest, for the celebration of a mar- 
riage! They were called upon to 
declare, whether it was the law of 
this enlightened country of Scotland, 
in this age of the world, thai the ca- 
tholic inhabitants of this couniry were 
to marry ornotto marry! (On hearing 
this remark, of Mr Grant’s, the Advo- 
cate-depute smiled.) Mr Grant turned 
towardshim, and said, Phe icarned gen- 
tleman may smile, but tell him, there is 
not one person who hears me that does 
not d/ush at this prosecution. The 
English marriage act, to which he 
referred, he considered impolitic, but 
the judges of England ruled it not to 
extend to sectartes, nor to marriage in 
foreign parts, This kingdom of Scot- 
Jand alone, it seems, wasthe only place 
where a law was to be suffered to ex- 
ist to prevent the marriage of persons 
professing a tolerated faith. ‘Lo ca- 
tholics, marriage must here be acrime. 
Was such an execrable proposition to 
be maintained? No: yet we were 
called upon to give effect to sucha 
law. The statute libelled on was no 
doubt unrepealed, but how happened 
it that no prosecution founded on it 
occurred for 50 or GO years. It hap- 
pened, because during that long space 
no prosecutor could be found to at- 
tempt to enforce it. The catholics 
were relieved from many disabilities 
under which they formerly laboured, 
but a saving clause had been intro- 
duced into the act, by which these be- 
nefits were conferred, whereby the sta- 
tute in question, he sincerely believed 
unintentionally, remained unrepealed, 
and he therefore would not contend 
it might not be enforced. On this 
subject he was anxious to be candid, 
and would state nothing but what he 
would conceive it his duty to deliver 
as readily from the bench as from the 
bar. Adverting, then, to the, act 
libelled on, he expressed his hopes 

that 
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‘that it would not long continue to be 
fo statute book. Inthis, 
he: ad nu doubt all who heard him 
Would eartily concur. But as to the 
poitit at issue, he had no doubt. that 
the Jury would be inclined, if they 
thought themselves at liberty todo so, 
to return a verdict of acquittal. They 
were not, in doing so, called upon to 
assume the functions of legislators; 
he only required them, as jurors, to 
consider the law, and the evidence 
adduced, and before calling these to 
their particular consideration, he beg- 
ged them to remember that the pan- 
nel was a_person of respectability 
and exemplary life, that the penalty 
of the statute was. banishment for ever 


from his native country, and in case 


of his return, death; and in this case, 
no new trial was necessary to any 
other effect than to identify the per- 
son of the pannel, and his life must 
be sacrificed—all this the public pro- 
secutor might view with cold-blood- 
ed indifference, but he (Mr G.) could 
not be cool, when, without the com- 
mission of any immoral act, without 
atiy moral turpitude, and only for the 
Violation of an impolitic and antiqua- 
ted law, an useful, a respectable, and 
mnocent individual, was exposed to 
such a dreadful punishment. . But it 


would appear, that there was not even 


a breach of positive law. What, the 
doctrines of the catholic church were, 
was proved to the jury. Were they 
to compel people to the commission 
of sin? Was that state, which, to the 
poor as to the rich, was of al! others 
the greatest means of happiness, to 
be rendered unattainable, but by a 
breach of religious duty? | Was the 
weaker sex, on whom this law was 
most severely to operate, to be svb- 
jected to the violation of their reli- 
gious faith, when undertaking the 
dearest and most sacred of engage- 
ments? Were all the charities of hu- 
man life to be set at nought—was re- 
ligtous: feeling—was liberty of con- 
scitheg to be destroyed? No: andthe 
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jury, thank God, were not-teduced tg 
so horrible an alternative—they wen 
entitled to. acquit, and must feel ples, 


‘sure.in acquitting the prisoners. Lhe 


rosecutor had by. no means made ony 
his case, as would appear fram due cop, 
sideration of the statute and the libel, 
Theact had reference. to two offences: 
Ist, Celebration jof marriage 
unauthorized. person:; 2d, The cele. 
bration of marriage. without the. pto 
clamation of banns: ‘but in this Jibel 
bath offences were conjoined, and 
blended into one substantive charge, 
The prosaeutor, indeed, had he fram, 
ed his libel as he might have done 
would perhaps have succeeded against 
the pannel. The charges might hare 
been separated, but he cannot demand 
it of the jury to correct his blunders, 
—hbe is not entitled to call ov the 
pannel to defend himself agatast that 
with which he 1s not charged—heis 
not entitled to put the prisoner ona 
wrong scent, nor to call on a jury to 
help him in practising a frand upoa 
the prisoner. Such things would be 
inconsistent with the liberty of the 
subject, and at variance with evety 
principle and form of judicial proceed: 
ings, The jury, in this case, wert 
nat bound to give-effect to a lawsub- 
versive of every thing dear tous # 
men and as citizens. In this country 
there was no invidious distinction be 
tween estholics and. protestants.« 
Unity and harmony subsisted betwee 
them. No man inquired what ws 
the scligious faith of his neighbour 
whether it was the question of de 
against the common enemy ,orthemte 
change of thegeod offices and chante 
of privateand domestic life, here 
distrust or jealousy among us 5 yet” 
this. situation, a firebrand was to 
thrown among us by the hand of ht 
whose duty, from his .office, it was" 
secure to us the possession of 
and tranquillity |. Thisiwas, 
matter of momentous 
ter which not only exposed the | 
spectable person, at. the bar pet? 
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dreastsof everyindividual of his flock, 
andywas icalewated .to beget distrust, 
animosity} “Confusion, where no- 
thing weigis But harmony and confi: 
ift'these proceedings 
liad! ‘natural result, 
answered by the’ of- 
feer the’ hazard? It was 
cveditable in’ thé°highest detree to 
dhe) wottliypersn at the bar, and to 
hisscathdlie flock, that they ‘attended 
ing uiét, with?tull’ confidence*in the 
verdict of ai protestant jury, the result 
ofthissttiak: “Pe verdict ‘of the jury 
would,ohe:' trusted, for ever prevent 
the crecurtenceé of “stich prosecutions. 
He had.thée hunour to address a jury 


of: Scotsmen)s ‘country famed for 


itsantelligencé-and enlightened liber- 


lity, not suppdse that 


priticiples’ 60 ‘abominable would be 


sanctioied: among the -best-informed 
| mbabitants of the British empire.— 
|. He tookediwithéorfidénce for a ver- 
acquit tab satisfactory ‘to their 
eoniciences and to-their Gopb—and 
which would ‘receive thé applause of 
the ‘approbation of 

gentleman having con- 
slided st most cloqaent and impressive 

addressed the jury. 
Hi that it would 


beqaatesouty of iplaée in him,’ as a 
judge ,sth coffer any “remarks ‘on: the 
poke policy of the present pro- 
Seantibhy uti with deferénc’ to'the 
| abcuutwel far the pannel, he did 
his “olvservations on that 


Sebjentineby did Adt sig- 
ityavhethé actfounded ‘on was 


| busine ss.of thertegislature to rectify 
was’ the pto- 
thei judge £6!expound 
| of the lécilatute, 
proceed to'consi- 
the 
kaw? Ns lordship 


obserwadl, thatthe iprogecatér had re: 
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stricted his libel in so far as conce . 
ed the celebration of marriage with 
out the proclamation of banns, The 
facts of the case as established were 
simple and clear; it was proved that 
a catholic and protestant had been 
married by the prisoner at the bar, 
who was a Roman catholic priest, and 
that banns were proclaimed in a Ro- 
man catholic chapel; it was hkewise 
proved that the pannel is a respectable 
person and of good character. Such 
being the nature of the facts, he 
would now proceed to a matter of 
much more nicety, and worthy of 
serious consideration. “he present 
question appeared different from all 
others founded on this statute, which 
had’ been tried for a considerable 
number of years. It was different 
from the Inverury case; the. pannel 
there was a bailie. The Jedburgh 
cases Wéte also different. One of the 
panne]s was not in orders at all, and 
the other had once been tn orders in 
England ; but in this case the pan- 
nel was a Roman catholic priest, and 
resident in a district, the majority of 
whose inhabitants were of the catho- 
lic persuasion. Of these circumstan- 
ces the pannel was entitled to the fulk 
benefit. ‘This was anew, at least a 
rare case, and merited, therefore, the 
most deliberate consideration. It ap- 
peared from the evidence adduced, 
that it was the custom of the Roman 
catholics to be married by their own 
priests—and this practice appeared to 
have prevailed for a long time; he 
must, however, observe, that no usage, 
however long or general, could excuse 
the violation of the law, and the ques- 
tion came to be—had the prisoner at 
the bar violated the statute 1661,.on 
which the present libel was founded ? 
His lordship then directed the attens 
tion of the jury to the rubric and’ 
preamble of the act, to the stgtute it-.. 
self, and to Mr Hume’s commentary : 
thereon, (all of which he sead), and. 
among many other observations, 1e~ 
marked, that a poptsh priest celebra- 
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of the kirk, incurs the penalties of the 

staiute, although the marriage should 

be regular in all other respects. It is 

not necessary .to enter into the point 

of proclamation of banns. That the 

celebrator be a popish priest, is, by 

the statute, a distinct offence,—the 

law, however, is, that the banns ought 

to be proclaimed as prescribed by the 

act libelled on, and the statute of 
Queen Anne, and the want of such 

proclamation was itself a distinct of- 

fence. It was stated by the pannel’s 
counsel, that both these offences were 
conjoined, and blended in the libel, 
and to be held as only one substan- 
tive offence, and it was the duty of 
the jury to inquire, whether the libel 
did or did not bear this construction. 
If they should be of opinion that it 
did, it behoved them to acquit the 
prisoner ; but if they should find that 
‘the charges were distinctly and sepa- 
rately stated, he thought it their duty 
to return a different verdict ; and he 
thought it fit to state, that if any dif. 
ficulty should be entertained on this 
point, a special verdict might be re- 
turned. Such a verdict, in cases of 
difficulty, he thought expedient, that 
the matter might be certified to the 
whole court. His lordship further 
observed, that, according to his opi- 
nion of the statute, a marriage might 
be clandestine and inorderly, if cele- 
Iebrated by a popish priest, or any 
person not authorized by this kirk ; 
and this he considered a distinct 
charge, and established by proof.— 
The pannel, he thought, did celebrate 
an inorderly and irregular marriage, 
and it was his opinion, that the cele- 
bration of the marriage, without the 
proclamation of banns, as mentioned 
in the Jibel, was stated as ‘a separate 
charge, and not as an aggravation ; 
bu: ifthe jury had any difficulty on 
this subject, he would recommend to 
them to return a special verdict. — 

rt His lordship spoke for an hour and 
a half, and adverted fally to the se- 
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ting marriage without the authority 


veral points of law connected with 
the statute founded on, and the cay 
at issue. We understood him, upop 
the whole, to be of opinion, Ist, Tha 
the statute libelled on was in full force. 
2dly, That a marriage celebrated by 
a popish priest, with or without the 
proclamation of banns, between wha 
parties soever, than when both are ca. 
tholics, was irregular and inorderly, 
and that the celebrator was liable ty 
the penalties of the statute. And, 
3dly, That the pannel had celebrated 
an irregular and inorderly marriage, 

The jury, by a plurality, found: 
verdict of not proven. 


Scots Appeals. 


HE following are the appeals 

which were decided by the Heuse 
of Lords during last session of Par. 
liament, with their determinations 
generally. 

1. Robertson v. the Duke of Atholl 
—respecting the right of driving deet 
from acommon. ‘The Court of Se- 
sion were of opinion that the duke 
had sufficient interest in the common 
to entitle his grace to drive the deer 
from it. ‘The House of Lords wert 
of the same opinion.— Affirmed. 

2. Taafe v. Croisdale and others 
— Withdrawn by consent of parties, 

8. Stein v. Sir J. Henderson, But 

4. Another appeal, Stern v. Sird 
Henderson, Batt.— Also’ withdraw. 

5. C. Parker and Co. Under 
writers, Glasgow, v. Potts, Conke, 
and Potts, merchants, London—te 
specting the insurance of the ship ie 
Gloire, from Hondutas. The Lot 
Chancellor observed, that the met" 
of this case resolved into the quest 
of fact, Was the vessel seaworthy 
the commencement, when in the i 
of Honduras, or not? 
was of opinion ‘that she was a 
Reversed. 6, Het 
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List of Scots Appeals. 


6. Hugh Innes, of Lochalsh, Esq. 
y, the Rev. Alexander Downie, minis- 
ter of Lochalsh—respecting the pro- 
petty of the farm of Ardhill, which 
the respondent had purchased from 
Mr M‘Rae, factor for Lord Seaforth, 
and which it was alleged was homo- 
logated, or acceded to by his lordship, 
the proprietor. The Court of Session 
had found in favour of the respondent. 
—Affirmed. 

7. Lister v. Sutor—respecting the 
right of property of the respondent in 
an estate in Demerara. ‘The Court 
of Session had found that he had such 
interest. The House of Lords affirm- 
ed the interlocutor of the Court of 
Session of 24th May 1811, and the 
other interlocutors of the Lord Ordi- 
nary, in so far as they were consistent 
with that interlocutor, and reversed 
those inconsistent with it, and remit- 
ted the same. | 

8. Sharpe and Mackenzie v. Bick- 
erdyke and Co.—respecting an arbi- 
tration in favour of the respondent, 
with regard to certain bills of -ex- 
change. ‘The House of Lords found 
that the arbitration was not binding 
in law, the arbitrator not having all 
the evidence before him.—Remitted 
with instructions, 

9. Stewart v. Kerr— respecting 


_ teinds and localling of stipends.— 


Reversed, and remitted with instruc- 


tions, 


sir J. Denham v. W. Lockhart, 


| Esq.—an important question respect- 
_ ng the entail of the estate of West- 


shiel, whether the appellant was en- 


titled to sell the estate, the prohibitory 


clauses of the entail only containing 


"4 prohibition against selling, and not 


_ being bound.and followed by the ir- 


 Htant and resolutive clauses.—Remit- 


_ ted for the opinion of both divisions. 
AL, Earl of Lraguair v. Burrows 
| \o--respecting a surety debt of £} 232, 
due by the. appellant ; the Court of 
; Session had decerned in favour of the 
j'Spondents (Messrs Burrows & Co.) 
x=. 
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12. Brown, &c. v. Murdoch.—'lhe 
question was, Whether the respondents 
were entitled to draw water cutof a 
well belonging to the Monkland So- 
ciety, of which the appellants were 
members, under an agreement in wyi- 
ting, which was not stamped, ‘Lhe 
House ot Lords were of opinion that 


_ a stamp was necessary before the suit 


could be brought.—Reversed. 

13. Bayne v. Walker—An impor- 
tant question, whether the landlord 
was obliged to rebuild a farm house 
burnt down by accident, of which the 
respondent was tenant? The Court 
of Session had determined in faveur 
of the tenant. The Lord Chancel- 
lor moved to reverse the interlocu- 
tors, with the following findings :— 
Ist, That the landlord was not obii- 
ged to rebuild—2d, That it was not 
necessary for their lordships to consi- 
der whether there was sufficient evi- 
dence of culpable neglect on the part 
of the tenant, and without prejudice 
to the question, whether the respon- 
dent was entitled to any other relief. 
— Reversed. 

14, Burnet v. Knowles—respect- 
ing damages for a road made through 
the respondent’s lands of Skene, in 
Aberdeenshire, the appellant not hav- 
ing proceeded according to the autho- 
rity of the trustees——Affirmed with 
costs, 

15. Wilkie v. Geddes—respecting 
a policy of insurance. ‘The question 
was, Whether the ship was seaworthy ? 
The Court of Session had determined 
that she was. The House of Lords 
were of opinion that the tackle wasnot 
sufficient or seaworthy.— Reversed. 

15. Robertson v. the Duke of Atholl 
—regarding the right to certain sheal- 
ings.—Affirmed with. costs, 

17.. Robertson v. the Duke of Atholl 
—respecting damages due the appel- 
lant for muirburning, on the -healings 
mentioned in Jast appeal. The House 
of Lords found the Duke of Atholl 
entitled to damages, but Mr Robert- 
son, as a party no way concerned, 
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could obliged to pay them. 
‘The: Lord Chancellor, therefore, con- 
ceived a remit necessary on such part 
of, the-casei-as respected Mr Jackson 
jn.the question of damages.— Affirm: 
edyand.an part remitted. 

v. Finlayson.—With- 
drawm 

19. .Ballaniyne Hadden.--With- 
drawn, . 

20. Calder vi Downic.—W hether 

the appellant was liable to a partner- 
ship concern at Aberdeen ?--A firmed. 


— - 


On the Origin and Antiquitics of the 
Castle.and City of Exixpurcu, 


(From tie Introduction to the History of the 
Ancient Kingdom of STRATHCLUYD, in 
SCOTLAND—a work now preparing for 
publication. ) 


HE origin of cities is in general 

“Involved in the greatest obscu- 
rity—-clouds and darkness envelop 
the mfant state of society—and the 
mighty metropolises of nations have 
gradually emerged from the profundity 
of other years: such is the state of 
Edinburgh, the capital of a great and 
warlike people, whose origin, like the 
waters of the mighty Nilus, recedes 
so far into the unexplored regions of 
antiquity, as almost to elude the pa- 
tient mvestigation and labours of re- 
search. Stull, however, by the aids of 
topography and chorography, we are 
enabled to!descry, though faintly and 
ata distance, a few scintillations from 
its natal star, beaming amid the re- 
gionsof Celtic supremacy, and guiding 
the footsteps of the pilgrim through its 
wilderness and ruins, till the perfect 
day of history dawn upon his way.— 
This celebrated Castle, founded in 
ages vastly prior to the imtroduction 
of Christianity, has to boast of no 
certain, no well-authenticated docu- 
ment,,a6 to the petiod of its erection. 
Copjectures, vague and inconclusive, 


have been multiplied without end to 


prove an ideal sspeculation, and jh. 
archives of language contorted to give 
a seeming probability its. ancient 
name and import. Inthe Myrvign 
or Cumbrian Archaeology,” a work x. 
plete with antiquartan lore, mention 
is made of a place called Gacr Liddy, 
or the Fort of Eden, where dwelt the 
celebrated chief Alynyddoc, leader of 
the Britons in the fatal conflict of 
Cattraeth *, and which, invall probi. 
bility, was none other than the Castle 
of Edyn’s burc (Edinburgh). Asno 
fort whatever is mentioned at that re. 
mote period, on the border confines of 


this anctent and warlike kingdom, 


even at that distant sera, Caer Eida 
must have been a place of great celebri- 
ty, from the number of warriors it was 
enabled to send forth to the Celtic 
conflicts. In the list of those who 
went to the battle of the Cattraeth, 
mention is made of ‘ 800 warlike 
knights arrayed in splendid armour; 
three loricated bands, with three com. 
manders wearing gold chains; three 
adventurous knights, with 500 ofe- 
qual quality, mounted on prancing 
steeds, rushed forth from the battled 
summits of the mighty Caer Eiddys, 
to join their brethren the chiefs! 
Ottadini and Gadeni+.”” In the a 
cient British Triads mention is fre- 
quently made, notonly of Caer Eiddys, 
but also of Dinas Exddym, the City 0 
town of Ezdyn—and which undoubt- 
edly refers to this once celebrate’ 


British 


* Cattraeth was a field in the western 
partment of the Lothians, on the confines 
the Saxon kingdoms of Deira and Berns 
where fell thé dower of the Ottadinian a 
valry, 510; bewailed in the most pi 
thetic strains by Aneurin, a bardic yi 
of the British army, in the Gododin—* a 
which, if properly translated, and illustra 
with copious biographical and topographic 
notes, &c. would be an invaluable aequ® 
tion to our fund of ancient. literatures ™ 
‘would tend to throw a greater light 0 iy 
state of our earlier inhabitants than per 
any work with which [ am arog 

+ Vide—Myrvian Archaeology, 
Cambrian Biography, art. 
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the British station. These people in ge- 
give petal founded: their more important 
‘lent fortresses on the summits of insulated 
vian and precipitous rocks, or om places of 
te. the most difficult access: and‘certainly 
ition no situation whatever could have been 
idm, more\proper for a work of this nature 
t the than’ Caer Eiddyn—which rose to an 
er of immense elevation, and overawed the 
ct of “subject vale.” Alcluith, or Pietra 
robé- Oleithe, the rock of Clyde, where 
vastle stood’ the onee-boasted capital of this 
As no mighty people, (and which has frown- 
at re. ed defiance to the storm for nearly 
ves of two'thousand years), is founded in a 
dom, similar manier, as are also a great 
iddyn many remarkable ruins of strongholds 
lebri- in the sister kingdom of modern Cam- 
1b Was bria. When the Roman legions had 
Celtic reduced the greater part of the ancient 
who kinedom of \Strat/cluyd to their do- 
raeth, minion, this remarkable Celtic fortress 
arlike seems to have claimed their attention : 
MOUr; and.it undeviating ‘rule, that 
> Com. wherever a British strength is to be 
three found, traces of Roman encampments 
) of e will be discovered in the vicinity.— 
ncing Accordingly, we find that they be- 
yattled stowed a similar name in their own 
iddyn, Janguage upon it, viz. Castra Alata, 
ef of which is the very same in import as 
he at: the Celtic Exdelyn, both signify- 


is fre. 
City of 


_ Ing,.a winged Camp, Castle, or Fort. 
Mr Chalmers, in his elaborate work 
* Caledonia,”” ventures an assertion 


doubt: JF with'vegard tothe origin of the name 
brated J ot Edinburgh, which is altogether un- 
British *uthenticated both by history and to- 
pography. “The Romans,” says he, 
vine never had a post on this remarkable 
that. they never gave it a 
ian hy ames’). they both had a post, 
most i and that: they gave aname to that 
post after possession, is un- 
apparent from the notices 
chorography, as well as ancient in- 
(Ptolemy, in particular, 
calls this place PreStdn Straténedin, 
4 Alatum—a winged camp, or 
La b height flanked on. each side by. suc- 
heights girded, with interme- 
Sate valleys... Vhat the description 


q 
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applies to Edinburgh Castle is appa- 
rent from the most trivial inspection|; 
the immense and picturesque ranges 
of basaltic columns; Salisbury-Crag’s, 
and Arthur’s-Seat, on the one ‘handj 
with the Calton-hill on: the other 
give the grand outlines of this asto- 
nishing feature, and stamp it at once 
as the Castra Alata of the Egyptian 
Chorographer. Caer Ammon, which 
has frequently been supposed’ the si- 
tuation of this contested place, has 
certainly no local pretensions to this 
antiquated honour. Here are no cha- 
racteristic traits of the Gastram 
twm—the situation is quite low, near 
to the mouth of that river, without 
any thing like a hill, to give to the 
camp the appellation of A/a, or Alata; 
and the post here seems to have been 
intended merely as a pas du garde 
against the sudden irruptions of the 
warlike Kelydons ¢Caledonians). 
This celebrated Fortalice seems to 
have undergone a revolution of names. 
From inscriptions on altars dug up in 
the vicinity, we learn that it was 
likewise denominated by the Romans 
Matribus Alatervis et Matribus Camp- 
estrtbus, which Wynton in his * Ory- 
ginale Cronykil” has translated Aa- 
dyn Castle, These altars were, invall 
probability, erected and inscribed to 
the Vestal Matrons who had the care 
of educating and instructing the Ro- 
man princesses in this Castrum Alatum, 
or fort of safety. | 3 
‘The most authentic charter and 
diplomatic records with which we are 
acquainted always mention Custrumr 
Puellarum as the original designa- 
tion of this remarkable place, ‘and 
which is simply the same as the 
Celtic Caer AMlaidyn, and the Ro- 
man Alatribus Alatervis. Cambden, 
in his * Britannia,’® mentions, that 
“this Castel was originaly® called 
Castel Myned Agned by the Britons, 
and by the Scots (Scoto'- Saxons) 
Mayden and Castel—tront the 
daughters of the Pictish Kings; who 
were wont to be kept and educated 
there.” 
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there *.”? Such are a few of the lead- 
ing names by which this important 
station was known, till about the year 
A. D. 634, when it is said that Ed- 
win, King of the Northumbrian Sax- 
ons, wrested the Ottadinian territory 
from the Romanized Britons, pene- 
trated to Bodotria, (the Forth), and 
took possession of the Castrum Puel- 
farum, which he invested with his 
own name, and converted it into 
Edwin's burc or burgh: but this Sax- 
onified derivation of the name is mere- 
ly conjectural, and altogether unau- 
thenticated by the most remote facts ; 
for we learn, from several of our best 
ancient chroniclers, that this castle and 
town, “ Castrum Puellarum dicitur 
quod vulgariter Edenburc,’? + were 
called in the court language, the Mai- 
den Castle, (but Edenburg by the 
vulgar )—which must undoubtedly 
have been its original title, as the 
Scriptural record of any remarkable 
place or station generally refers to its 
original name and import. 

In almost every Chartulary of the 
kingdom, wherever an opportunity 
occurs of mentioning this castle or ca- 
pital, it is always by the appropriate 
and significant title of Castellum vel 
eppidum Puellarum tf. 

Thus we see that the present name 
of this city (Edinburgh), was not im- 
posed till a very recent period—and 
even that name may be traced to its 
significant Celtic idiom dazn, in the 
Cambro- British, signifying a wing, 
to which the Saxon-prefix burg or 
tun, complete the orthographical con- 
struction of our celebrated Edinburgh 
—proudly denominated ** The Queen 
of the North.” § The romantic cita- 


* Cambden’s Britannia, IIT. p. 304. 

+ Mat. Paris’ Hist. 907. Hemingford, 
}. 96. Rymer, I. 39. WHoveden, 548.— 
Scotichronicon, lib. xiii. cap. 35, &e. &e. 

+ Vide—Chart. Mailros—Sancta Crucis 
—Dunferm! yne—Newhbattle, &c. et Anglia 
Sacra vel Dug. Monast. If. 1154, seq. _ 

§ It is generally understood that Thos. 
Campbell, sq. the elegant author of the 
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del has frequently been appropriated 
to the safeguard as well as prison of 
its unfortunate sovereigns. Her 
James II. was kept in a state of Jiop. 
ourable durance by the Chancello; 
Chrichton, in A.D. 1438, and Jame; 
III. was detained a prisoner within 
its walls, by his rebellious subjects, 
till released in 1482. Here the beay. 
tiful but unfortunate Mary Stuart was 
long confined, and in a sinall apart. 
ment in the S. E. angle of the castle, 
was she delivered of her son, James VI, 
On one side of this room, (which j 
now converted into a tippling-house), 
are finely painted the royal arms of 
Scotland, as they were wont to be 
marshalled before the union, witha 
prayer in rhyme, and the Saxon cha- 
racter inscribed beneath them. Over 
the mantle-piece, within a double 
tressure, is painted 16 Luly, and on 
the pannelling opposite, 1566, within 
a like tressure, being the day and year 
in which King James VI. son of Mary, 
was born. ‘The roof is divided into 
four compartments, adorned with 4 
thistle royal at each corner, having 
an imperial crown in the centre, with 
the initials M. R. * ALaria Regina” 
inscribed beneath them. This ancient 
piece of royalty is fast verging to de- 
cay—one of the beams that support 
the roof has given way—the wains 
cotting is become quite convex, ‘ 
that, in all probability, unless speed 
ly repaired, a vast and ghastly chasm 

will be made on its venerable ceiling, 

Before the invention of artillery, ths 

fortification might well have beet 

deemed impregnable, owing to itsim 

mense elevation, (which is nearly 500 

feet above the level of the sea), 2% 

the perpendicular ledges of the sy 


ry 

‘« Pleasures of Hope,” has written a Pom 
intended to celebrate the prominent few 
tures of our boasted capital, under the a" 
designation—and which, it is devoutly f 
wished, he would give.to the public yt” ? 
in all the classic splendour‘of his Imm 
muse. 
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if No post could have been fixed on by 
_ assailants for the erection of the ca- 
if tapulta, or balista, for the annoyance 
a of the besieged. ‘The entrance to the 
2 castle is over a drawbridge, through 
a the sally port, where stands the guard- 
ot room, then beneath a second gateway, 
”? with an iron portcullis to let down 
nt behind the wooden gate, which is 
i strongly spiked with bolts. The top 
Ki of this entrance was formerly finished 
tf like a tower, with embrasures and. 
vi loop-holes; but lately built up.— 
1» & Within this gate, upon the left, was 
¢) a space where that remarkable piece 
of artillery lay called Mons- Meg —so 


1 designated from its being cast at 
MonsNin Flanders; but which burst 
at the siege of Roxburgh, and was 
| never again repaired. ‘* Not many 

uble 
years ago it was carried off to Lon- 


4, _ don, and Jodged in the tower *.” 
hig Passing on to the left is a stair leading 
i up to the fortification. At the half- 
an, moon, upon the right, 1s Argyle’s bat- 
i tery, and on the west of it the artil- 
tha lery sheds, A little further on stands 
the Governor’s house, from whence, 
bya pretty steep ascent, we pass ano- 
i IB ther gate, Upon the right is Hawk- 
mi | hill, and upon the left the shot yard. 
itr _ Continuing a little further, we reach 
the chapel,—a small neat building; to 
a the north of which is the bomb-battery. 
After leaving the chapel to the right 
pert 3 is the main guard-room, to the left 
chast immense platform, with a long 


/ Tange of cannon upon it, forming a 
/ half-moon. On the top of this ram- 
part is erected the “ beacon grate” 
and flag-staff : a very deep draw-well 
) cut through the solid rock at this 
i place; but of little service in time of 
a siege; the firing of the artillery 
¢pening the pores of the rock, the 
Water entirely subsides. Leaving this 
pplace, we enter the grand parade,— 


* Grose’s Antiq. 4to I, 15. Kincaid’s 
Hist. of Edinburgh, &c, 


839 
which forms a square of nearly 100 
feet on the side. On the north is an 
apartment where the regalia of Scot- 
land was deposited in 1707+, the 
windows of which are constantly kept 
blocked up, and strongly ironed on 
the outside: but these ensigns of roy- 
alty have never been seen since, and 
it is generally believed that they were 
privately earried off to the regality 
in the Tower. To the south and 
south-west of this square are erected 
the elegant new barracks, 120 feet 
in length, by 50 feet in breadth; 
nearly five stories in height, and ca- 
pable of accommodating with ease 
nearly 1200 men. The armoury is 
a place well worthy the attention of 
strangers, where many thousand stands 
of arms, of different nations, are ar- 
ranged in admirable order, From 
the castle ramparts 1s certainly one of 
the most extensive and variegated 
prospects to be met within Scotland, 
commanding at one sweep of the eye 
the azure peaks of the mighty Ben- 
lomond, Bennevis, and Benmore.— 
The beautiful windings of the Forth, 
covered with the passing sail—the 
towns of Leith, Portobello, Mussel- 
burgh, and Dalkeith, appear imme- 
diately below—while the long ranges 
of the Grampians, the Ochils, the Lam- 
mermuir, and Pentland hills, bound 
this otherwise unlimited prospect.— 
In a future number we shall take no- 
tice of the origin and foundation of 
the abbey of Holyrood, the collegiate 
church of St Giles’s, St Cuthbert’s— 
together with that of the Holy Tri- 
nity; with the vartous Chapelries, 
Cells, &c. formerly dependent upon 
them —as this paper has already swell: 
ed to too great a length for furthes 
investigation, 


(Lo be continued.) 


+ Vide Appendix to M‘Kenzie’s 1.ives 
of Scottish Authors. _Grose’s Antiquities of 
Scotland, History of the Union, &c. 
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Description: of the Present State of 
AFGHAUNISTAUN, aud 


other countries between 
‘and Inpra. 


(am Account of the kingdom of Caubul, §c. 
the Hon. Mountstwart 


London 1815.) 
countries to this ‘vo. 


lume selates have long ranked 
eet those which lay most beyond 
the reach of Europeanreseacch and dis- 
covery... The journey of Mr Forster 
uv 1803-4, comprises the only infur- 
mation, at all recent, which has reach- 
ed us concerning it; and the manner 
in which he travelled, attached to a 
caravan, and exposed to the jealousy 
and rapacity .of the natives, rendered 
him very ill fitted for forming a correct 
and: comprehensive view of the coun- 
try. Yet this region possesses many 
claims;to interest, from its extent, its 
physical: structure, its numerous and 
varied population; and more particu- 
larly, because combined with Bochara, 
it Is:the region which, from the ear- 
liest.times, has given masters to the 
rest of, Asiay.. The present embassy 
was undertaken at the period when 
an.,alarm prevailed, lest France, by 
this very route, should attempt the con- 
quest of our Indian possessions. It 
was therefore wished to conciliate the 
court of Caubul, and to ascertain what 
might be its views in such an event. 
The embassy was judiciously compo- , 
sed of, well-informed and intelligent 
persons, andit was receivedin a friend- 


—Vy.and cordial manner. Its members 


had therefore the opportunity of col- 
lecting a great mass of information 
respecting these celebrated and almost 
unknown countries. A few extracts, 
therefore, and a summary of some of 
the leading general. views which this 
volume. communicates, may, we con- 
ceive, form an interesting. article. 
We shall begin with the narrative of 
the journeys which begins at. Delhi, 
on the 13th Octeber 1808... It will 
perhaps surprise most. readers‘tolearn, 


Description of the present State of Gaubul. 


that immediately after leaving: tim, 
capital, ‘the: ‘travellers ‘entered 
vast extent.iof (desert, ‘some: of 
which are notyexceeded an desolatign 
bythe most uncultivated: tracts of 
Avabia and northermA frica:: Phe 
part, called the Shekhawattee country, 
consisted of asandy, plain; scattered 
with rocky hills, ill watered aud eijl: 
tivated; yet it»contains: several large: 
towns. PheShekhawutteespay tribue 
to the Rajah of Jypores: but they: are 
governed by their ownehiedfs, of whom 


men. 


Sing, the principal chief) of the Shek. 
hawut tribe... He was. a little man, 
with large eyes, inflamed.'by the use, 
of opium : he wore’ his beard turned 
up on each side towards his: ears, 
which gave him a wild and fierce ap. 
pearance ; ‘his dress. was»plain, and 
his speech and manners, like those of 
all his. countrymen, rude ‘and 
lished. He-was, however, very civil, 
and made many. professions: of respect 
and attachment. to the British, 
saw him several times, and he was al- 
ways drunk, either . with» opium or 
brandy. ‘This was indeed the. cas 
with all the Shek hawuttee Sirdars, who 
are seldom in. a condition to appear 
till the effect. of their: ]ast:debauch us 
removed by a new dose 5 consequently 
it is only:in the interval between 
bricty and absolute stupefaction 
they ave fit fon: business? i 


the Rajah of Bickaneer, | which fam 
the most habitable, part of tie deset 
The Rajah has a revenue of £.59, 000 
and can raise-a force-af 10,000 «mea 
At the first. entrance into:his termite 
ries, the desolation, became: ee 


The Shekhawattee country 
to-lose its, title:te besincluded: 
desert, when compared with er 
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| Description of the present State of Gaubul. 


hundred and eighty miles betweensits 
western» frontier Bahawulpore:; 
and,'‘evemof this, only’ the Jast hun- 
dred: milés is absolutely destitute of 
inhabitants, water; or vegetation. 


Out from» the: Shekhawut 


frontice to Pooggul, ‘a distance of one 
hundred: and: eiglity: milés, was over 
hills and valleys: of louse and heavy 
sands! hills were exactly like 
thos¢ which -arésometimes formed by 
the wind onthe»sea shore; but far ex- 
ceeding <théem:!in: their height, which 
wanfrom twenty to one hundred feet. 
They are said to shift their positions, 
and to alter their shapes, according as 


| they tite affected by the wind ; and ‘in 


sutpmer; the passace of many parts of 
the desert is satd to be rendered dan- 
gerous by the clouds of moving sand : 


| but»when L‘saw the hills m winter, 


they seemied'to have a great degree of 


all appearance as if they 
* The rest of the desert, for’ about. 


always brackish, unwholesome, and.go 
scanty, that two bullocks work ing for 
a night) easily emptied wells, She 
water was poured into reservoirs jined 
with clay, which our party drank dry 


-in-an instant after its arrival. These 


wells are all lined with masonry. ‘Dhe 
natives have a way of covering them 
with boards, heaped with sand, that 
effectually conceals them from an ene- 
my. In the midst of so and-a coun- 
try, the water melon, the most juicy 
of fruits, is found m profusion, tts 
really a subject of wonder, to see me- 
lons three or four feet in .circumfer- 
ence, growing from a stalk as slender 


as that of the common melon, in the. 


dry sand of the desert.) are 
sown, and perhaps require some culti- 
vation, but they are scattered about 
grew wild. 


mee 


Stews 


= 


anencé, for they bore a sort of one hundred miles from Pooggul'to 2 
grass, besides Phoke, and the thorny Bahawulpore was a flat of hard-clay,. - 
bushes of the Baubool, and the Bair which sounded under our horses feet 4 
orJujube, which altogether gave them like a board.. In some places, Small Sif 

| atappearance:that sometimes 2mount- hills were formed by sand apparently. Mf 

| edhto-verdure. Among the most dis- blown over the clay; on these’ were 

| tial hills: ‘df sand,’ one occasionally some bushes of Phoke, and some'little 

meets with ‘a:village, if such a name plants of wild rue, and ofa kind cal- 

can be given to a few round huts of led Laura, which bears-a'strong re- | 

straw, with low walls and conical semblance to evérlasting, and’ which 

roofs; like fittle stacks of corn. These is said to yield abGndance of alkali 

ate surrounded ‘by ‘hedges of thorny when burned. ‘he clay’ was desti-: 

| branches stuck in the sand, which, tute of all vegetation, and-in? this 4 

| @ Wellasthe houses, are so dry, that tract, excepting the fort and “pool of 3 

happened to catch fire, the Moujgur, and two wells abotit six-' pat 

lage: would be reduced to-ashes in - teen miles from Bahawulpcor, there is 

ive minutes, These miserable abodes neither water nor inhabitants-to be” a 

surrounded by a few fields, which founds yet, as we travelled fromthe 4 

water on the rains and first on the road adopted by all the 

and ‘which bear thin.crops of caravans, it may be presumed ‘that 

p(t podrest! kind of pulse, and of Baj- we saw the most habitable partion’ of Ne 

though flddtighes in the most sterile to bas 

Uhtries,: grows here with difficulty, This dreary journey was terminated 

stalk several-feet froin its neigh- by their arrival at Bikaneer, which is” 

five feets At-last, on the Sthof November, 

tnormous depth, séme! only inthe midst tract of more than 

Now. 1815, wails A 
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and. towers of Bikaneer, whith 
presented the appearance of a great 
and magnificent city in the midst of 
‘a wilderness. Even after we reached 
our ground, there were disputes’.in 
campy. whether it or Delly was most 
BY Fe! extensive ; but alittle farther acquain- 
tance removed this i impression. The 
town was surrounded by a fine wall, 
pate “Strengthened with many round towers, 
-and crowned with the usual Indian 
battlements. It contained some high 


Ay thouses, and some tempies, one of 
-which) hada lofty spire, and at one 
ae -corner. was a very high and showy 
4 


ye fort. It was distinguished by the 
pel whiteness of all the buildings, arising 
pay “from the material already described 
eagle “at Choozroo, and by the absence of 
| “trees, which: give most Indian towns 
Th ae the appearance of woods rather than 
bia of inhabited places, The beauty of 
ees »Bikaneer, however, was all external. 
“Ses On-entering the gates, most of it was 
to be composed of huts, with 
walls painted red. It was ex- 
ceedingly populous, perhaps from the 
-smumber of people who had fled to the 
_¢apital in consequence of the state of 

country. 
i) .* Bikaneer was at this time invaded 
five different armies, one of which 
$e » belonging to the Kaja of Joudpoor, 
q ~-and 15,000 strong, had arrived with- 
ina Some miles of the city. Another 
smaller force was equally near, while 
the rest. were endeavouring to reach 
the.same. point by different routes 
cake _ uA-number of predatory horse had also 
been let, logse to cut off the supplies 
08. provisions, from the surrounding 
which a city, situated 


for existence. The Raja, on the other 
Tree hand, filled up, all the wells within 


interfetente’’ of the Raja of Bikaneer,in a 
between’ the /Rajas of Joudpoor, and 
Sypoersgfon ther, hand of the Princess of 
_ Oudipoor. 


twenty bullocks. 


like, Bikaneer, must obviously depend 


ten miles, of. his. eapital, and trusted 


“Description of the present State of Caubil. 
for deliverance tothe which 


sutrounded: hime) bux 

This state of affaine was not very 
favourable: for supplying the, wants of 
the mission, and we thought ourselyes 
lucky in being enabled to renew oy; 
march within eleven: days. Daring 
this time military operations were car. 
ried on between the. parties. The 
smallest of the armed, bodies nea 
Bikaneer was obliged to fall back, 
march. A convoy from the eastward 
also forced its way into the town; 
and another going to the enemy, was 
cut off by the Raja’s troops. May 
men were killed’ on this:occasion, and 
much plunder was taken. by the vic. 
tors. Their appearance, as they pa. 
sed near our camp, was well described 
by one of the gentlemen of the mis 
sion. In one place was seen a patty 
driving in oxen, tn another some load. 
ed carts; here, a horseman prickipe 
on a captured camel with his long 
spear ; and there, a gun dragged slow. 
ly through the sand. by. fifteen or 
Disorderly bands 
of ragged soldiers were seen in 4! 
directions, most of them with plund: 
of some kind, and_all in. with 
their victory.’ 


The desert, however, did not cenit 
till their arrival at Pooggule : 


We haltedon. the 20th of Novet 
ber, to take in water,and I had 
good opportunity of examining 
place. If I could present to. my ith 
der the fore-ground, of high sand hills 
the village of straw huts, the, cli 
walls of the little fort going to ruil 
as the ground which, supparted, thes 
was blown away by. the wind, and. 
sea of sand, without a sign of 


‘tion, which formed .the rest a, 


fee! ai! 


prospect, he probably swonld i 
€ 


did, a sort.of wonder att 


could reside in,so. dismal 
derness, and) of horror »at | 
which they seemed to be conde™ 


he life 


sé Soot 
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all 
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‘After passing this city, the country 
improved; and orreaching Bahawul- 
pore, a scette presented itself, in many 
respects different frony what they. had 
ebserved Im'the rest of India. . 
uo wanert of balidern 

We patsed fora mile anda half un- 
der the*walls'of Bahawulpore, whrch, 
us well reads, were crowded 
with speetators, who, in their turn, 
aftorded uninteresting spectacle 
yo us.°° A-striking difference was ob- 
‘sefvable between them and the people 
on theveast of the desert. Those we 
now saw, strong, dark, harsh 
featured; chad their hair and beards 
wore caps oftener than turbans, 
and speke a>language entirely unin- 


-telligible to our: Hindoostauny. atten- 


dants. The better sort wore the 


‘dress, and affected the manners of Per- 


sa, After crossing a small canal, 


| and passing’ through some fields, we 
| left the woods, and at length reach- 
| edthe banks of the Hyphasis. 
_ much disappointed in the breadth of 


I was 


the river,as well as with the appear- 


ance of its shores; but it was impos- 
_ sible to look without interest on a 


stream which had borne the fleet of 
Alexander, 


‘On the next day but one Bahawul 


Khaun arrived, baving come forty 
mules on’ purpose to shew attention to 


the mission, Indeed his whole con- 


_ doct from the time we approached his 
: frontier, shewed a spirit of kindness 
and’ hospitality which could not be 
| Sutpassed, nor did it cease when we 


left this country; for after we had 


| Passed the Indus, he continued to 
? send us Intelligence, and to take 


every ‘opportunity of showing us at- 
tention. In our first intercourse with 
him, we began to determine the pre- 
sents to be made, expecting to have 
a long struggle: against: his rapacity, 
is usual on occasions in most 


| Has of Indias but we saon found we 


ad’to encounter av difficulty of, an- 


other kind. Bahawul; Khaun would 
q take nothing without a negotiation ; 


843 


while he was anxious to show his own 
liberality to an extent which ‘we weré 
unwilling to admit. 
‘On the day of his arrival, he sent 
eighty sheep, one hundred niauds’ of 
flour, and other articles of the same 
kind. Next day he seni one hundred 
pots of swectmeats, a vast num- 
ber of baskets of oranges, ten bags uf 
almonds and raisins, and*five bags, 
each containing 000 rupees (equal to 
120/.) to be given to the servants.— 
I was a little embarrassed by this last 
piece of hospitality; but was obliged 
to submit, on condition that the 
Khaun’s servants should accept a $i- 
milar donation from me.’ 


' The next very remarkable object 
was Moultaun, capital of an exten 
sive province of the same name in 
the north of India. 


‘ The city of Moultaun stands about 
four miles from the left bank ot the 
Chenaub, or Acesines. It is above 
four miles and a half in circumference. 
It is surrounded with a fine wall, be- 
tween forty and fifty feet high, with 
towers at regular distances. It lias 
also a citadel on a rising giound, and 
several fine tombs, particularly two, 
with very high cupolas, ornamented 
with the painted and glazed tile:al- 
ready noticed, which altogether vive 
it a magnificent appearance. ‘Ihese 
tombs are seen from a grcat distance 
all round the town. Moultaun: is 
famous for its silks, and for a sort’ of 
carpet, much inferior to those of Per- 
sia. The country immediately reund 
the city was very pleasing, ‘fertile, 
well cultivated, and well watered 
from wells. The people were like 
those at Bahawulpore, except. that 
there were more men who lockedbhike 
Persians mixed with them these, 
however, were individuals, atid ‘chic 
ly horsemen. 

‘The mission remained for, pigeteen 
days inthe neighbourhcod of 
taun,‘and as most of the party were 


“out almbst every day frdm seven or 
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eight to three or four, shooting, hunts, 
ing, or hawking, we had good gp. 
portunities of observing the country. 
The land was flat, and the soil excel- 
lent; but a large proportion of the vil-, 
Jages were in ruins, and there were 
other signs of a well-cultivated coun- 
try going to decay; about one-half 
was stifl cultivated, and most abun-. 
dantly watered by Persian wheels: 
the produce was whieat, millet, cot- 
ton, turnips, carrots, and indigo,” 


The embassy now crossed ' the 


| Acesines, and after traversing a nar- 


now stripe of desert, which intervenes 
between it and the Indus, they arrived 
atthe last-mentioned celebrated river. 
‘Their route. for a considerable time 
lay at a littledistance from its banks. 
The-most striking object here appears 
to have. been the. town of Calla- 
baugh.. if 


* Calla-baugh, where we left the 
plain, well deserves a minute descrip- 
tron. The Indus is here compressed 
by mountains into a deep channel, 
oifly’ three hundred. and fifty yards 
broad. The mountains on each side 
have an abrupt descent into the river, 
afid’a toad ‘is cut along their. base, for 
upwards of two miles.. It had been 
widéned for us, but was still so narrow, 
and’ the rock over it so steep, that no 
eamel with a bulky load could pass: 
to obviate this inconvenience, twenty- 
eight boats had been prepared, to con- 
vey dur largest packages up the river. 
The first part, of this pass is actually 
overhung by the town of Calla-baugh, 
whith is ‘built in a singular manner 
upon the face of the hill, every street 
rising above its neighbour, and, I im- 
agine, orily accessible by means. of the 
flat’rodfs of the houses below it. As 
we passed beneath, we perceived win- 
dows and balconies at a great height, 
crowded with women and children, 
‘The road beyond was cut out of solid 
salt, at the foot of cliffsofthat mineral, 
in $6me places mote thah one hundred 


dest high above the river. ‘The salt 


ye Fifi 


is, hard, clear, and, almost pure, 
would be like exystal,), were it not in 
some parts streaked and, tinged with 
red, In,some js. 
sue from. the foot, of the rocks, ang 
leave the ground covered with acrus 
of the most brilliant whiteness, Aj) 
the earth, particularly, mear the town, 
is almost blood red, and this, with the. 
strange and beautiful spectacle of the 
salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in 
a deep and clear stream through lofty, 
mountains, past this , extraordinary 
town, presented such a, scene of won. 
ders, as.is seldom to be, witnessed, 
Our camp was. pitched. beyond ihe 
pass, in the mouth of a narrow valley, 
and in the dry bed of a torrent. Near 
it were piles of salt in large blocks 
(like stones at a quarry), lying ready. 
for exportation, ¢ither to India or 
Khorassaun. It would have taken a 
week to. satisfy us with the sight, of 
Calla-baugh; but it threatened raia, 
and had. the torrent filled while we 
were there, our whole camp, must 
have been swept into. the Indus,’ 


~ The embassy at first intended to 
have proceeded to Caubul; but hav- 
ing learned that the King was then 
resident at Peshawer, a cify now of 
much greater magnitude, and the 
capital of his dominions, they smme- 
mediately took their route for the lat- 
ter place, Their entrance is thus (e- 
scribed 


‘On the morning of the,25th, afte! 
some confusion about the mode of ov! 
reception, we made our eniry l 
to Peshawer, There. was 2 
crowd 2ll.the way., The: banks on 


each side of the road. were covet 


with people, and many. climbed vp 
trees to sce us, pass. The crowd 10 


creased as we approached the city 


but we were put to na, inconyeniens 
by «it, as the King’s horse, that ha 
come out to meet us, charged the ™ 

vigorously, and used their.whips ¥ ‘ 
out the least compunction. One 
attracted particular notices he 
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| aloud and deep voice. 
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ghigh ‘red Cap, of a conical shape, 
with somé'! folds of ‘cloth round the 
bottom, and a white plume; he had 
a short’ Jacket of skin, black panta- 
loons, and "brown boots: he was an 
un¢omimonly fine figure, tall, and thin, 
with swelling’ muscles, a high nose, 
and ‘an’ animated countenance: he 
was motinted on a very fine grey 
horse, atid rode with long stirrups, and 
very well. He carried a long spear, 
without a head, with which he char- 
ged the mob at speed, shouting with 
He not only 
dispersed the mob, but rode at grave 
people sitting’ on terraces with the 


| greatest fury, and kept all clear 
_ wherever he went. 
| Russool Dewauneh, or Russool the 


His name was 


Mad:) He was well known for a 


| good'and brave soldier; but an irre- 


gular’and unsettled person. He af- 


_ terwards was in great favour with 


most of the mission; and was equip- 


» pedinan English helmet, and cavalry 
| uniform, which well became him.— 
| By the time we had entered the town, 
the were so narrow that our 


progress. became, very. slow, and we 


had time hear the remarks of the 


spectators, which were expressive of 
wonder, at the procession, and of good 


_ will towards us;,.but, the crowd and 


bustle. was toa great to admit of any 
distinct observations. At length we 


»teached the -house prepared for 


8nd were ushered into an apartment, 
spread with carpets and felts for sit- 
ling-on. Here we weve seated on 
the ‘ground in the Persian manner, 
and trays of sweetmeats were placed 


: before us. They consisted of sugared 
) “fonds, atid there was a loaf of su- 


particulars of which are given as fal. 
lows : 
© On the morning of the, 5th of 
March, we set out im processign for, 
the palace. We passed for about, 
three quarters of a mile through the 
streets, which, as well as the win-, 
dows and roofs of the houses, were 
crowded with spectators. At length 
we reached an open space une, 
der the palace, or castle, in_ which, 
the King resides: this space was filled 
with people, who covered the side of 
the hill on which the castle stands, 
like the audience at a theatre. When 


we reached the gate, over which the. 


King’s band was playing, we were re~ 
quested to leave the greater part of 
our attendants behind, and here our 
drums and trumpets were required to 
cease playing, Some time after we 


entered this gateway, we dismounted, 


and, after walking about one hundred 


yards, we ascended a flight of steps, 
and entered a long narrow. room,. 
where about one hundred and _fifty., 
persons were seated in great order a=. 


This was called the. 


Jong the walls. 
Kishik Khauneh, or guard room. | It 


had never been handsome, and waa. 


now out of repair. It was spread with 
carpets and felts. We were led 
Straight up to the head of the room, 
where several men, richly dressed, 


rose as_ we approached, and we were . 


received by a fair and portly person- 


age, whom I afterwards understoad . 
to be the King’s Imaum, and the head, 


of the religious establishment. He. 


bowed as I came up, took my hands. 


between his, and placed me,by him,. 


after which he went through the usuak . 
forms of welcome and inguiries,. Op-. 


gat-for making sherbet in the midst posite to me were many of the chief 4 
bof each tray. Soon after, our con- lords of the court, some of whom had g A 
‘ductors observed: that we required their caps ornamented with jewels, a. 
est end withdrew.” and surmounted by plumes: lower 
down Were many persons, some like 
well received; Persians, and some like Doorauneess 
ficulties and still lower, were some of the 
enial, they were admitted chiefs of the hiil tribes near Peshawer; 
;° 8n audience of ‘the sovereign, the at the bottom were several persons in et 
the 
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the: strange fanciful caps which are 
employed to distingutsh the officers of 
the -household.- Vhey are generally 
black and red, but their variety and 
their whimsical, shapes baffle all de- 
scription: little taste is displayed in 
them, and the effect is not good. 
‘The Imaum was a ruddy, good- 
humoured-lecking man, about forty, 
dressed in a shawl mantle, lined with 
fur, and in all respects like a layman. 
He, however, soon cleared up his cha- 
racter, by beginning-a discourse on 
teligion. He inquired respecting the 
different sects among Christians, and. 
explained those of his own religion.— 
A good-looking and well-dressed man, 
bend ih who sat on the opposite side of the 
‘room, at some distance, then enquired 
the state of learning in England, 
the number of universities, and the 
sciences’ taught at those seminaries; 
these questions were answered, 
the same person desired an expiana- 
‘tion of our-astronomical system; but 
vat) this time, the Chaous Baushee en- 
tered, and:called out some words, on 
which all present, except Meer Abool 


oe 


2 


Hussun,/and his son, rose and follow- 


bh that Calcutta was in England, and 
mow? discovered. his belief that the 
genilemen of the embassy were born 
India, though of English. parents, 
the Chaous Baushee came. 
tecusy he had-been labouring hard at: 

UG @ list of our names, and gave it up 


him. We had betore this, more 
) "ethan once, heard a noise like a charge 
» ef cavalry, which was occasioned by 
 thevron-heeled boots of the guards and 
ethers, were introduced by divi- 
sionstosalutethe King, and whoretired 
‘aba run, after-the ceremony was over. 
We were now left for some time 
inthe Kishik Khauneh, during which 
Meer Abool Hussun conversed with 
a most extraordi- 


eerning us. He had at first thought 


--with-the-appearance of extreme vexa-. 


parv ignorance of every thing con- 


‘tion, dmidcspairof 
eollection of strange words. He now 
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explained the ceremonies to be aber, 
ed, in a very courteous manner, and 
then intreated us severally to whisper 
our names to him when_he should 
touch us, He then conducted us up 
a sloping passage, and through a gate, 
aftér which we passed behind a sort 
of screen, and suddenly issued into a 
large court, at the upper end of which 
we saw the King in an elevated build. 
ing. isd alo aie 
* The court was, oblong, and. had 
high walls, painted with, figures of 
cypresses. In the middle was a pond 
and fountains.. The walls .on, each 
side were lined with the King’s guards 
three deep, and at various places in 
the court stood the officers. of state, 
at different distances from the King, 
according to their degree. At the 
end of the court was a high building, 
the lower story of which was a solid 
wall, ornamented. with. false arches, 
but without doors or windows} over 
this was another story, the roof. of 
which was supported by _ pillars and 
Moorish arches, highly ornamented. 
In the centre arch sat the Kisg, ona 
very large throne of gold or gilding. 
His appearance was magnificent and 
royal: his crown and all: hisdress were 
one blaze of jewels. ‘He was elevated 
above the heads of the eunuchs who sut- 
rounded his throne, and who were the 
only persons in the large hall wherehe 
sat: allwas silent and motionless, 
coming in sight of the King, we pull. 
ed off our hats, and made a low bow: 
we then held up our hands towards 
heaven, as if praying for the King, 
and afterwards advanced to the fou 
tain, where the Chaous Banshee! 
peated our names, without any 
or addition of respect, ending, “ They 
have come: from Europe 25 20s 
dors to Your Majesty. May 3%, 
misfortunes be turned upon mf’ 


® Some form of prayér like this 

‘used on addressing the ‘King: It 

ponds to the king) live: for 
ancient Persians, 
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the Moonshee 


sondrous voice, * Phey are welcome”? 
of which we ‘pitayed for him again, 
and repeated the ceremony once more, 
when he ordered us dresses of honour, 
After this, some officer of the court 
called out something-in ‘Uurkish, on 
Which a division of the soldiers on 
each side filed off, and ran out of the 
court, ‘with the usual noise of their 


bouts on the pavement, accompanied 


by the clashing of their armour,— 
‘The call was twice repeated, and at 
each call a division of troops ran off: 
at the fourth, the Khauns ran off al- 
so, with the exception of a certain 
number, who were now ordered to 
‘come forward. The King, in the 
mean time, rose majestically from 
his throne, descended the steps, lean- 
ing on two eunuchs, and withdrew 
from our sight. The Khauns who 
were summoned, ran on as v:ual, 
while we walked on to the foot ot a 
‘stair: Case, covered with a very rich 
‘carpet: we paused here till the 
Khawns had run up, and were arran- 
ged; after which, we ascended, and 
entered the hall, where the King was 
‘now seated on a low throne apposite 
the door. We stood ina line, while 
‘the King ‘of Caubul asked after the 
health’ of his’ Majesty and the Gover- 
nor General, inquired into the length 
‘of bur journey, and expressed his wish 
that the friendship betwixt his nation 
and ours might be increased; to all 
“which made very brief 
Phe’ gentlemen of the embassy now 
leaving me and Mr Strachey, 
were desired to seat. ourselves 
‘Near’ ‘his ‘Majesty. The Imaum and 
(or head se- 

etary ), stood near us, and the other 

Khauns stood. along one side of the 


¥ 


ee The Governor General’s Per- 
flan letter Was’now opened and read 


with striking distinctnéssand elegance, 
“thy the Baushee, and the 
ony made a suitable answer, declar- 


his friendship for the English na- 
“ton, his desire of 


Description of the present State of Caubul. 
The King answered in a loud peg 
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and his readiness to ‘pay the utmost 
attention to any communication with 
wuich 1 might be charged... After d 
had replied, his Majesty changed the 
subject to inquiries respecting our 
journey, and questions about our na- 
tive country. When he understood 
that the climate and preductions of 
England greatly resembled those of 
Caubul, he'said, the two kingdoms 
were made by nature to be unrtted, 
and renewed his professions of fricad- 
ship. I then inquired whether it 
was his Majesty’s pleasure to enter 
on business at that, time? To which 
he replied, that 1 might consult my 
own convenience respecting the time, 
and might communicate with his 
niinisters, or with himself, as chase. 
I then explained the ‘objects of my 
mission at length; te which his Ma- 
jesty made a very friendly and judi- 
cious reply, and suon after I withdrew. 
The King of Caubul was a handsome 
man, about thirty years of age, of an 
olive complexion, with a thick black 
beard. f he expression of his: coun- 
tenance was dignified and. pleasing : 
his voice clear, and his address primce- 
ly. We thought, .at first, that the 
had an armour cf jewel, butyon close 


‘inspection, we fourid this to be 


take, and his real dress tovconsist of a 
green tunic, with large. tlowers;in 
gold, and precious’stenes, over which 
were a large breast-plate of diamonds, 
shaped like two flattened fleur: deddis, 
an ornament of) the -same Kind on 
each thigh, large’ emerald: bracelets 
on the arms (above the elbow), | and 
many other jewels in different, plages, 
In one of the bracelets was: the Cohi 
Noor, known to be ‘one of the largest 
diamonds .in the world: *. ‘There were 
also some strings of wery large pearls, 


‘put om like ¢ross belts, bub loose.— 


The crown ‘was abeut: nine inches 


high, net ornamented: with jewels as. 


European crowns. butte appear: 
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@nce, entirely formed of those mate- 
rials, It seeméd to be radiated. like 
ancient crowns, and behind the rays 
appeared peaks of purple velvet; 
some small branches with pendants 
seemed to project from the crown; 
but the whole wes so complicated, 
and so dazzling, that it was difficult 
to understand, and impossible to de- 
scribe. The throne was covered with 
a cloth adorned with pearls, on which 
lay a sword and a small mace, set with 
jewels. The reem was open all 
round. The centre was supported 
by four high pillars, in the midst of 
which was a marble fountain. The 
floor | was covered with the richest 
carpets, and round the edges were 
slips of ‘silk, embroidered with gold, 
for the Khauns to stand on. The 
view from the hall was beautiful.— 
Iintnediately “below was an extensive 
garden, full of cypresses and other 


‘trees, and beyond was 2 plain of the 


richést verdure: here and there were 

ieces of water and shining streams; 
and the whole was bounded by moun- 
tains, some dark, and others covered 
with snow. When I left the King, 


I was reconducted to the Kishik 


‘Khauneh, where'all the gentlemen of 


the mission received rich dresses of 
honour, In the above description, I 
have-chicfly confined myself to what 
was splendid in the ceremony. I 
must however mention, before I con- 
cludé, that; althcugh “some ‘things 


(the “Appearance Of the King in par- 
ticular) exceeded my expectations, 


others fell far, short of .them, and all 
bore less the appearance.of a state in 
prosperity, than of a splendid mon- 


Such, ds the cereminial of 
the Cauibul. after. 
wards an! opportunity | of,vsecing tk 
forms observed, by 
familiar intercourse... His Majesty 
had expressed a desivé too wees Mr 
Strachey, and. me dn, 
apartment, Sera 
glio; and, as, this was mot A-plate fo 
which strangers were, usual y:-admit. 
ted, we were requested totome slight: 
ly attended, and. inthe night's Ace 
cordingly we, were’ conducted: by the 
son of our Mehmaundaur,ito thei side 
of the Balla Hissaur, opposite th that 
where our public,, reception, Shook, 
piace. When, we-reathicdithe 
of the hill, we, lefe the few attendants 
that, had accompanied us, atid claws 
bered up with/some difficulty -totanar 
row flight of steps, wHich-our-condne 
tor could scarcely. find in the extretti 
darkness of the night}; Atcthe edd 
of these . steps, a.'smalk door opened 
into the castle; and we found aguard 
of Indians, dressed, like, English| Sd 
poys, a sight)which we never 
gain. We were then; conductedoia 
silence through, various filled 
with guards, and,up sevestal flights, 
steps ‘scarcely lighted, till we teame 
to asmall lobby almost, dark, 
foot of a long and nayrow 
Here we found. afew persons, among) 
whom . was Meer,,, Husrum 
Khaun, some sitting, and) tome staid 
ing, like - servants their, master's 
lobby. After some, time, a many very 
richly dressed, came. to summon usta 
the King,, _We. ascended. the nacrow 
stair-case, entered small room, nea 
ly painted, and, spread witha 


* 
c 
* Our presents for the King were carried. servants,:who.were,sent to, put the ditty: 


into the ‘palace while we were in the Kishik 
Khauneh. ~ Nothing could exceed the méan- 
ness and rapacity of the officers who re- 
ceived; charge of. them. They kept the 
camels on. which. some of them. were sent, 
and éven seized four riding camels, which 
had entered the palace by mistake.‘ They. 


sftippéd the elepHant-drivers of their livery 


and gravely insisted, that. two English - 


tres, were part of the present. Of all te, 
presetits made to him, the King, was 
pleased with ‘a pair miagnilicent 
(which had been ‘miade for the 5S 
‘nior), and, ;with.an brgaRer He shad 
“notice: of bur silk, stockings +. 
message, desiring that some might be 
to Him sand with thene algo he was 
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down, «Phe: King 
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fine silken carpet, and went onthrough 
several sooths of the-¢ame kind, and 
through séveral passages, ‘Phe doors 
pyc closed by curtains of em- 
broidered silk or All the 


rooms:-were badly lighted, and all 


wereempty but one, where the King’s 
calieaunchee sat in a niche in the wall. 
At length, von raising a curtain, we 
discovered'a room well lighted up, 
where the King was seated. It was 
a Small, but very neat and comforta- 
ble apartment, with a recess or buw 
window, a/few inches higher than the 
test of the room, from which it was 
divided by‘two' or three painted pil- 
lars. ‘The King sat back inthe mid- 
dle ‘of the recess, and a eunuch stood 
ineach of its six corners with his hands 
crossed before him. We sat in the 
lower part of the room, close to the 
The Imaum stood by us, and 
»Abool Hussun, with three o~ 
ther persons, stood behind us against 
= wall) The King wore a mantle 
of “shawl, embroidered with gold, 


_ which hada very handsome border 
_ Wrought with jewels. His crown was 


quite different from that we first saw: 


| itwasia high red cap, round the bot- 


tom-of which was a broad border of 


| jewels, fixed on black velvet, with a 


_ Iagnificent ornament in front; from 


this border rose two narrow arches 7 
gold and jewels, which crossed 
_ each other, like those of an European 


crowns he whole bad-a fine effect. 
Qn entering, we made a bow, and sat 
welcomed us; and 
Said he had sent foe us that we might 

_ Couversé without reserve. He after- 
Wards expressed ‘his hope that we did 
Net:find our residence at Peshawer 


| Uapleasant, and his regret that he was 


said at Caubul when we arrived. He 


aid something i in favour of that coun- 


tty,, which taken up. by. the 


“Tmaum, who enlarged on its beauties, 
and'then enumerated every province 


his? Majesty's extended dominions, 
|) Ptaising ma 


)Siving Caubul the prefexence over. 


ov. 1815, 


jewels and eénainel, 


them’ alt.’ The King dmiléd at’ tle 
Imaum’s harangue, said it shew- 
edhis partiality for his ‘native countr 
He then said he hoped we should see 
Caubul ‘and all his’ territories, which 


wete now to be considered as our own. 


He then made some enquiries respect- 
ing the places [had s¢en; after which, 
he’ told Mr Strachey, he understood 


some questions respecting that coun. 
try. During ‘this conversation “a 
eunuch brought his Majesty’s cul- 
leaun. I never saw ahy thing more 
maynificent: it was of gold, enamel- 
led, and richly set with jewels. ‘The 
part where the ‘tobacco was placed, 

was in the shapé of a peacock, about 
the size of a pigeon, with’ plumage of 
It wis late a 

night when the Imaum gave usa hint 
to withdraw. We were lef out as we 
came ins and returned through the 
town, which was now quiet and silent. 
Thisinterview with the Shauh, made z a 
very favourable impression on us. It 
willscarcely be believed of an Eastern. 
monarch, how much ke had the man- 
ners of a gentleman, or how well he, 
preseryed his dignity, while he Seems, 
ed only anxious to please.’ 

( To be continued.) 


gnifying. each, .but, 
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moe attempt, by a series of ficti¥ 
tious adventures, to delinéate the 
peculiarities of national character, Ha’. 
of late been frequently and-successfols" 
ly made. It certainly affords scope 
for a minuteness of detail in regard to 
manners,,, imagery, .and. languages: 
which general description, and. even 
the narrative of travellers, cannot: 
ly attain to.” The ‘picture here - 
serited, is that of Highland 
in their state, .of decay, .as..they ara 
rapidly supplanted bythe empire 
wealth, 
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wealth, and by all the ‘habits of com- 
mercial society. Lt cannot be. doubt- 
d that, there is much to regret in this 
ae that the character alluded to pre- 
sented many interesting and beautiful 
features, which must be obliterated, 
when the lofty, warm-hearted, and 
courteous jretainer, is transformed in- 
to. the common labourer and manu- 
facturer, _ This change seems to a- 
rise quite inevitably from causes, the 
general operation of which is fraught 
with most important national benefits. 
Indeed, this amiable character is ne- 
cessarily in itself of very transient 
duration, ‘That elevation of soul, those 
warm attachments of clan and kin- 
dred, which attract our admiration, 
were, closely connected with the inde- 
penises so long enjoyed by the dif- 
erent chieftains ; while that indepen- 
dence.as certainly led to, the deadly 
feud, and to all the horrors of _ perpe- 
tual intestine warfare. During this 
pesiod, therefore, it was a very mixed 
moral scene, to say the least, that was 
presented to our view. The empire 
of law, extended over those districts 
put an_end to such disorders; the 
character of these tribes was thus 
purified from all its harshest features, 
and. what was good and admirable only 
remained. But could this last ? Must 
it not follow, that the same system of 
law, government, and external cir- 
cumstances, should. gradually assimi- 
late them to the other subjects of the 
British empire? Yet though this, to 
which the lovers of the Highlands 
are so fondly attached, could not re- 
main, itis not wonderful that they 
should deplore its loss, and should 
wish that some memorial of it might 
stull survive. 1 
_To form such a record, appears to 
be one object which the writer of the 
present work :has proposed to herself ; 
and, for. which she is, we think, very 
remarkably qualified, Not only. is 


she familiar with, all the minutest de-. 
of life led. in these seques- 


tered regions; but,.there .is.in the 


Scottish Review.---Clan-Albin, 
‘general ’tone a certain breath of High. 


land spirit, which lets us: deepétjnty 
the interior of the mountain charac. 
ter, than the most laboured external 
delineation. Not only -has she wel} 
observed, but, to a great extent, she 
is .what she paints. Any imitation 
of Waverley is disclaimed, and we be. 
lieve with perfect justice 5 nor do the 
two works encroach at all upon each 
other’s province, We. trace here 
much of that deep strain of sentiment 
which we admired in the: Essays on 
the Superstitions of the (Highlands; 
Without pushing this:remark into al! 
the inferences which it might appear 
to sanction, we shall proceed: to give 
some specimens, which may afford an 
idea of the work, without anticipating 
the pleasure which may be derived 
from the perusal 
- The first, and, we think, the best 
part, consists in a series of scenes and 
incidents which took. place in a lit: 
tle village, placed nearly in the situa 
tion we have now alluded to; the 
heads of the clan ruined, almost ex- 
tinct, and the inferior: members hold- 
ing only by a slender thread ‘to their 
ancient habitations.. The only repre- 
sentative of the family was now Lady 
Augusta, whose character is described 
with peculiar force and interest, 
‘ Lady Augusta Macalbin was the 
last of her race. Like a column i 
the melancholy waste, she stood, 19 
solitary majesty, pointing out the spot 
where feudal greatness had risen, and 
flourished, and faded. She was the 
only living descendant of Sir Norman 
Macalbin, once hereditary proprietor 
of an extensive tract: of country; 
stretching out onevery side from Glen 
albin, far as the eye could scan. 
had been the chief of a powerful clans 
but attachment to the ancient line F 
Scottish kings, and the profusion 
his age, had estranged: his 
and his princely domain now meres 
the accumulating fortunes of anew 


mily; Jyady A usta was an only 
per ij daughie 
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daughter» She had seen seven gallant 
brothers descend to the grave before 
hers: and now stood alone:and unsub- 
dued amid the wrecks of time. Her 
life, lengthened out beyond the usual 
span of human existence, had been 
loaded: with ‘more than the customary 
portion of human misfortune ; and she 
hadslived:co weep all those transitory 
blessings, which, in possession, seldom 
bestowenjdyment.. Her figure, which 
rose to the» majestic, was stil] erect, 
aid unbroken, as: that mind, whose 
energies bad risen superior to the re- 
iterated ‘crush of misfortune, and re- 
sisted the continual pressure of adver- 
sity. lime, which had stolen the 
tose from ‘hec cheeks, and silvered her 
dark jocks, had neither dimmed the 
lustre of her full-orbed eye, nor fur- 
rowed that ample forehead, which 
sull seemed the polished image of a 
strong and-noble mind, The beauty 
which in.early life shone conspicuous 
in; Lady Augusta, was impressive and 
commanding ; she seemed destined to 


_ Sustain the tottering honours of her 


race; but she was now chiefly distin- 
guished bya benignity of countenance, 
and: Kindness.of manner, which spoke 


 Alanguage-of love and indulgence to 


all mankind ;—she was destined to 
raise the veneration still felt for the 
name .of -Macalbin, to a species of 
adoration’s and, by her single virtues, 
to. keep in remembrance the long-fal- 


len-honours of her family. 


» Many years before this period, the 


| Lady had returned from F rance, and 


her Jonely residence among 


the. poor, nominal retainers of her an- 
Cestors,, Embosomed in the solitude 
the mountains, she appeared to 
then the embodied spirit of benevo- 
lence and. feudal kindness. 
‘ues, her misfortunes, and her rank, 
where almost idolatrous 
_ ‘Sspect is paid to hereditary greatness, 
town a mysterious veil around: 
which, curiosity never ventured | 
ta withdrasy, »Her griefs were sacred 
lovbergelfi; they belonged to another 


Her vir- 
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age, and to another class of beings. 
Never had the sanctity of her sorrows 
been profaned by mortal tongue ; she 
leaned upon her own mighty spirit, 
and its strength seemed able to sustain 
that weight of misfortune which sixty 
years had accumulated. Her smiles, 
her courtesies, her kindnesses, and 
her benedictions, were given to her 
people ;—if she ever complained, it 
was to the wilds of Eleenalin !—if 
ever she wept, it was in the solitude 
she loved !” 

The state of the village and its in- 
habitants is thus described: 


‘ The hamlet of Dunalbin contain- 
ed about thirty families, who rented 
the north side of the gleti, and a con- 
siderable tract of hill country” for 
summer grazing, and the pasture of a 
few sheep. It was one of those con- 
junct farms so common in the’ High- 
lands before the introduction of sheep- 
farming, and of which some lingeting” 
instances yet remain. Its produce 
‘just gave what life required,” to 
upwards of 180 souls, all living 'to-" 
gether as one great family, all con- 
nected by blood or marriage, by a 
common name, a common origin, and 
a common head—the CureF of the- 
Cian. ‘That clan had now no ehief 
but memory, clinging to all that had 
once been their pride, their grace, 
and their glory, feelingly supplied 
that want. This little remnant of 
Macalbin’s clan were united by simi-" 
larity of pursuit, of condition, of hopes, 
of enjoyments, of recollections, and® 
of sufferings—by every affection that” 
endears, and by every bond which 
links society in harmonious union.— 
A Highland bdbhalie, such as it then 
existed, afforded an object of more 


pleasing contemplation to a mind of’. 
sensibility, than the flocks of ‘a thou. 


sand hills. The simple and‘ unac-" 
commodated lives of the inhabitarits, 


their romantic virtues, and-eathusias:” 


tic attachment to the Chief and Clan; 
every 
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exsty pleasing peculiarity of national, 


manners, which then marked them a 
distinct; people =-a race which society 
la its/progress seemed to have forgot- 
tenrrruudebased hy. .its, corruptiuns, 
unimpressed by. its.usages, sili. bear- 
ing the lofty character of heroic times, 
rrall, combined. to seize the imagina- 
tion, and to interest the heart through 
tis powerful medium. 
_ot Tt might, indeed, have been easy 
to find a people who practised a more 
improved mode of agriculture, who 
better understood the qualities of soil, 
‘and the usesof manure, and who could 
avail themselves of Yocal advantages 
with skill infinitely superior. But, 
for purity of mannérs, warmth of ‘af- 


-fections, kindness, and courtesy —for 


every social virtue, and fire-side en- 
dearment — for that untutored ele- 
gance of sentiment, and that love of 
music and song, which embellish all 
‘these, even in the lowest condition— 
‘No! it was impossible! ‘The last of 
‘the’ clan were a chosen people, with 


Pesce and Love took refuge.’ 


“The ‘two leading’ personages are 
Unah, or Moome, ‘a female, whose 
antiquity. wenders her an object of ve- 
neratien. to the whole village, and 
Hugh, the hereditary piper. It is 
chiefly in the course of various speech 
and action that the nature of these 
two personages ts fully developed.— 
The following traitsof Moome, how- 
ever, ought not to be omitted: 


‘ Unahy whom youth and age alike 
loved and venerated, was the charac- 


teristic oracle of a genuine Highland 


hamlet—a_ mother in. Israel 
generations had she seen ushered: into 
the theatre of existence,—-she had be- 
held as many. swept from, its stagea— 


the chamber: of sickness, sorrow, 


or death, her preserice, her consvla- 


_ tions, and her advice, were .indispen- 
. Sablyrequisite” 


‘ The-céttage: of Moome:. was the 


__ and the ball- 


‘A Highland waulking is4 


lively 


“Scottish Revica.--- Clan: 


room of Dunalbini/° Bvety” ight, 
rosy smiling group Be Seen 
circling the fire Of tarf witch Bling 
cheerily ‘in the thiddleé of "her 


a group that’ united ‘sotial' €nj 


with individial Wsefaltiess, “and pail 


blended mirth with industry. 


women were seen busily turtitip 


thelr 


wool-wheels, girls still youriger knit 


ting or carding,’ 


Even playfil it. 


fants, their fairy toils’ well repaid'by 


Moome’s talés, seated 


corner, 


would tease wool, and listen, smilitig, 


“Jabour 5 


over their viluntary 


whilé 


the young mén, returned from their 
daily occupations, would employ them: 
selves in making brogues, 'wooden 


dishes, rude baskets, twisting 


bents into ropes, to’ bé applied to ¥a- 


rious uses, making and repairi 


nig such 


nets as were wanted in the fishery’ of 


the lake :—and “each by the 


lass he 


loved,” swelled the choral song, or 


listened with. deep attention 


to the 


chanted legendary ballad, and the 
tale of other times 5 the traditionaty 


record of ancestral’ g'ory, the 


‘spitit- 


stirring, and oft-récounted exploits 


of 


| 


primitive, and, to some, 2 highly'm- 
teresting spectacle.‘ On such octt- 


sions, the young women for 


miles around ‘the theatre of 


“many 
action, 


(generally a barn) assemble, and ¢ot- 
trive to enjoy a holiday, while they 


discharge the duties of good 
bourhood, ‘Phese meetings 


neigh 
consist 


exclusively of fetnales ; ‘and’ some et 
petienced matron presides, not mae 
to direct than to animate their labours; 
for she is ofter herself a poet; and 3 
composer of rude melodies, and's 
ways eminently skilled in musie® 

song—the soul and charin ofa wi 


ing. Animated ‘by exercise, brillias 
spirits, and many inspiring assocl? 
the: hoary dame!and: her 
“imaidens, while’ breathing ‘forth 

effusions “of “Hative 
7 sdinin 
lodies,: 


through the, enchanting me 
their wild. national. me 
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tit 4 veryisttiking group, this pri- 
Yen mitive custom is;derived the practice, 
muon, even: in, the highest circles 
hut + where Gaelic song 1s introduced) of 
nit singing round united handkerchiefs *. 
bail may. easily be believed that 
who. was prime mover in 
helt every important operation, shone forth 
knits atsuch seasons with resplendent glory, 
Hints Alike respectable for age, experience, 
dy gud sagacity, every thing was guided 
thet, by her, advice, and submitted to her 
litig, direction. . The dyeing of cloth, or of 
vhiileé yarn for the tartun, was performed 
their under her immediaie inspection ; in 
rer. making new. sets, her fancy was al- 
oden lowed to be inimitable; tho’ some of 
parse the.girls began to think she was ra- 
ther partial to the brilliant yellow, 


such the,resplendent scarlet. At the 


y of making of the great Lammas cheese, 
9 he and at the salting of the winter Mart, 
r, OT while a had been annually 


the Slaughtered in the bhaliec, Moome al- 
the ways presided. Then, in nursing the 

 $ick, or curing the maimed, she was 
nit: equally skilful, had a thousand charms 
| \against every. disease to which man or 
sv [beast is liable, possessed the power of 
| \averting,.or rather of counteracting, 
yin- the-baneful effects of the evil ey’, and 


recA ould make acow yield her milk to 
nany astrange calf. Moome could, besides, 
tion, expound, dreams on the most scientific 
‘con Principles, and tell fortunes, either 
they rom, the grounds of a tea-cup, or, in 
ich) the more ancient manner, from the 
shoulder-bone of a sheep. At making 
e Gaelic rhymes, none in the glen—in 
more glen. where all were poets—excel- 
outs; Jed. Moome; and a more extensive 
nd a ¢ollection of the tales of Osszan-Mack- 


-fingal, and, of every ancient bard, 


Was'in. the: possession of no person in 
(othe Highlands, With the genealogy 
lient all:the, neighbonring clans she was 
waulking, ‘the’ Women ‘sit on the. 

Sound round a board, or a frame of wieker- 
the Work, on which they dash the cloth in mea- 
jing, time to the jarram or luin- 
no to mea The leader of the band sings the stan- 
loudly repeated three times. 


intimately acquainted; but for “the 
Clan '—the M dotrie® 
could have ‘run up froty Sit Noritatt 
to Albin Vhor, first ‘the Tine? 
with more ease and quitkness than 2 
Catholic priest repeats” his Paternés- 
ter. These talents, and powers, and’ 
the virtues they adorned, ‘could not 
fail to recommend Modme to her Gan 
and kindred;-—-she was ‘universally 
loved, and revered-as an oracle froth 
whom there was no’appeal—“nor was 


any 


In the course of the narrative, the 
hero and. heroine, are. carried to 
rious parts of the world; to Ireland, 
and to Spain during the memorable 
period of recent warfare. Alihough 
in these foreign, regions our, author 
still retains a;superiority, over ordinary 
novel writers, there does, not, we think, 
exist the same charm, as, when the 
scene remained embosomed in. our, na- 
tive wilds.. Qur limits do not admit 
of entering into further particulars. 
We shall only observe, that there. are 
several. pieces. of ,poetry in-these vo- 
lumes, of which the fu llowing address 
to the Pole-Star. may. form a tair, and 
very pleasing specimens, > 


TO THE POLE-STAR. || 
No gleam is onthe roaring wave,’ 
No star is on the’ midnight skies ¢ 5, 
The gathering tempests hoarser ravers. 
Star of the Mariyer, arise! 
While wild winds b!end their melodies, — 
To thee our ardent vows we pour; | 
O guide us through the pathless seds, | 
O guard us from, the treacherous shore ! 


Star of the Brave! pale Beavty’s eye 
In wild alarm is rais’d to thees:_. 
To thee she breathes the secret sigh,—-+ , 
* O save my true love far at sea! 
‘ From rock and shoal my sailor free 5 — 
‘ Guide him from whitening waves afar 
O bring him to his home andome; 
* And:thou, shalt be my worshipp’d star !’ 


Brave Mariner! Hebridean seas 
Have rock’d thy bark at sutiamer’s e’én 3 

When soft thou whistling. the breeze 

_,,And thought on thy young Idve betweén ; 

Or view’d th’ appointéd 

_ And wish'd that pale 

allthy north¢grn hemisphere, 
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New Works Published in Edinburgh. 


Star of the North! .where’er-he roves, 


dix, containing ‘various illustrating 
. ‘Fy these he turns in, fond review 


documents not before published, 

weet beacon of his early loves, 

© First’ seen "mid Albyn’s mountains blue, John Pro. 
When life and ‘all its joys were new, CUrator tor the Church of cotland, 
- loveand thou his only guides, 3 vols. 2s. 

As loud and shrill the night winds blew, Sermons by Archibald Alison, 
And bravehe stemm’d *Cor’yrekan’stides. Volume second, 8y0, 

_ Who cross’d the deep fer Indian gold, A Sy steinot Hinman Anatomy.— 


Condemn’d in, sunny lands to roam,, aT) 
> Wheré nothing but the heart is cold,— By John Gordon, M.D. , F.R.S.E, 

O! well canst thy pang unfold, 8v0. 9s. 
_ When sunk the Pole-star down on earth, A Visit to Flanders in July 1815; 
being chiefly an’ Account of the Field 


Marking the. liquid lapse that roll’d 
of Waterloo, with a Short Skeich of 


_ Between thee and thy father’s hearth. 
But cheerly, cheerly, gallant heart ! Antwerp and Brussels. Second edit, 
_Seotland and_ bliss await thee still: 12mo. 5s. 

Well hast thou play’d the manly part, 
Spurning at temporary ill.— 

Rise! visions of his father’s hill, 
And sooth him with the scenes afar ; 

With lovely hopes his bosom fill,— 
_Rise on his soul, thou Northern Star! 


Fond .will.he wateh tivee o’er the bow, 
_ Steal from the blue and billowy main, 
And greet thee with the kindly glow 
That wiles our wanderers back agen, 
From golden climes of stranger men, 
‘From toil, and strife, and grandeur far, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HE Life of James the Second, 
King of England, collected out 

of memoirs writ of his own hand; al- 
so, King James’s Advice to his Son, 
and that Monatch’s last Will, dated 
To sun their agein Highland glen, November 17, 1688, will shortly be 
Then sleep beneath their Northern Star‘ pyblished ; the whole to be edited, by 
order of his ioyal Highness. the 

Prince Regent, by the Rev. 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- Clarke, L.L.B.  historiogta- 
BURGH. pher to the King, &c.&c. 
Messrs Longman and Co, will soon 


HE Supplement to the fourth and nd Lo, Ww! 

_fifth editions of the Encyclopedia publish, Witt’s Recreations, refined 
Britannica; to which is prefixed a and augmented with ingenious Con. 
Dissertation, exhibiting a general ceites for the Wittie, and Merry Me- 
view of the progress of Metaphysical, , dicines for the Melancholie, printed 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy, from the edition of 1640. To which 
since the revival of letters in Europe, will be added, some prefatory remarks 
By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.R.S, E,\ and memoirs of Sir Mennes, and . 
and L. and formerly Professor of Smith; and Wit Restor’d, in several 
Moral Philosophy in the university of select poems not formerly publish, 
Edinburgh. *Vol I. Part I. Hand- London, 1658. Also Musarum Dg, 
somely-printed in quarto, with fifteen liciae, or the Muses’ Kecreatton, Wi ’ 
engravings; price £.1u5s.in boards, taining several pieces of Poetic 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland London, 1656. The three aah | 
respecting’ Pithes and the Stipends of be printed in two vols. with 
the Parochial Clergy, with an Appen- cuts re-engraved by Mr Bewk 

* Corrievrekan,. * whir if from”, 
Danish prince,” is = he Marlborough, chiefly 


is pri mil 
and between the islands of Jura and Scarba, his ptivate correspondents 
a great docunrents; preserved well 


Also, Memoirs of John, Duke of ® 
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the hand-writing of the most illus- 
ttious persons, whose letters appear 


in this work. 


Mr Charles Sylvester, of Derby, 


"is printing an Account of some Im- 


provements in Domestic Economy, 
adopted at the Derbyshire General 


Infirmary; more especially relating 


' ta the means of warming and ventilat- 


ing the apartments; with a descrip- 
tion of the culinary department, the 
wash-house, laundry, &c. and obser- 
vations on the application to the com- 
fort and convenience of private fami- 


lies, and other important purposes, 


A series of fifteen years’ correspon- 
dence of the late David Hume, Esq. 
has lately been discovered, and is pre- 
paring for publication, The letters 
are addressed to the Countess of Bouf- 
flers and the Marchioness de Bur- 


bantine, two of the most distinguish- 


ed ladies in France, between the 


years 1760 and 1776. 


Mr William Story has just publish- 
ed his Journal, kept during a captivi- 
ty of more than nine- years in France, 
Commencing the 14th day of April 
a and ending the 5th day of May 


cr: SONG. 

| THE CaP 1 CATCHT THY DADDIE W 1’. 
,Tune—Johnny Armstrong. 

| ow lie thou there, my bonnie bairn, 
Athang the claes sae cozalie ; 

eo the surly blast at our lum tap, 

Wad fain bein ‘to'my Marie. 

bide ‘till ] shear the kail, 
oo thee that bennie sang, 

catehs thy. daddie wi',” 


Poetry. 


| well as from other authentic sources, 
never before published ; by .Wm 
| Coxe, archdeacon of Wilts; with por- 
' traits, maps, plans, genealogical ta- 
' bles, coats of arms, and facsimiles of 


hing ow the pat wi’ the puddin’ bree, _ 


855 


Speedily will be published, in one 
vol. large vo. the Purple Island, a 
Poem; by Phineas Fletcher, with a 
dissertation and explanatory notes. 

An edition of the Sermons of Mar- 
tin Luther, with a full-length’ por- 
trait from the large German print, is 
shortly expected. 

The General Zoology which was, 
commenced in 1800 by the late Dr. 
G, Shaw, is to be continued in its.dif- 
ferent departments by Mr J. Stephens, 
Dr. Blainville, and by Dr. Leach: 
the whole to be directed by the latter 
gentleman. 

The Danish engraver Bagoe has 
lately finished an excellent general 


Map of the island of Zealand: it has” 


met with the approbation of the 
Society of Sciences at Copenhagen, 
which has testified its satisfaction by 
presenting him with the sum of three 


hundred crowns by way of encour-. 


agement. 


A new and _ highly interesting L 
work, is-in a state of forwardness, and — 


will speedily be published, entitled 
“ The sepulchral antiquities of Scot- 
land,” in numbers,—every—three 
months ; embellished with engravings . 
of the most ancient and curious Monu- 
ments and Churches. The first number 


to contain the Abbey of Holyrood-* 
House, with the interesting moriu- 


ments contained in it. 


The sun was kaimin’ his yellow hair, — 
I’ the ruddy leem o’ the eastern staf, | 
In gowden glory o'er the bill, 
His dewy ringlets stream’d afar: 


Sae up I raise wi’ the law’rock’s sang, 
The blythest May i’ the hale countriegs 


An’ buckilt me on, wi’ a bonnie blue knot 
** The.cap I cateht thy ~ 


it wasna gowd, an’ rigs 


Nor yet the pride pedigree 5: & gros! 
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It wasna the glent o’ broider’d gear. .. To fill, before the sun was oye 


But a red rosie cheek, an’ a liel heart kind, And sacred be the heroes’ sleep, 


A pearlin’, for pity, to blink i’ my e’e, Till Time shall cease to run 
Were a’ the fine b-conid--busk hed ‘their noble: 
forbye May Briton pass and fail to crave 


The cap catcht thy: daddie A blessing on the: fatlen: brave 


He took the willin?: waistzi si fought with Welling! : 

‘An’ syne heigae me ET TO 
the ‘reek ‘shoudna’ blaw on ‘that weel- an? a0 QUA 
{ eves of “oltre 


cou’dna gaingtand a fair proffer sae Kind, HY and fare 
But gae him my liel heart, an tookaa the native ‘thy arests, Meat. 


An’ ever sin’ syne dautit and revisit with with. pleasure, and 


pain 
he cap I catch’ daddie wi’. Thy mountains so lofty. and 
ow Oh never, I fear, shall I visit again! 


London, 1815. 

Thy rich blooming vallies, thy streams, and 

djiw each field, 

LAMENTATION: OVER) SHE: FALLEN, ar Thy, gowans, and thistles, thy breckans and 

WATERLOO. ; brooms, 

From“ The Pista of Waterloo ” by Walter Though unfeeling, no joys they 

MGW , Scott, To me they convey the most” per- 
RRIOD of honour as.of woes, fumes, 

Mark'a:on-thy roll of blood what names 

To Britain’s metfiory,.and to Fame’s, Still heart, nd. 

Laid there their last immortal claims! 

Phou-saw'st.in seas of gore expire caseadlesy and their 

Redoubted: Picton’s soul of fires 

Sgiv'st:in the mingledigarange lie That deep in thy glens-wind meaning» 

All that of Ponsonby could-dic— 

De:Lancychange Love's bridal-wreath, wild heather-bells, and the birds on the 

For lanrels:frem the hand of Deathew . spray, 

Saw’st gallant: Mitlet’s failingeye. "Phe _buge rocky. bulwarks that ‘he 

Sull bent where Albiun’s banners fly, . storm, u 

And Cameron, in the shock of steel, The dance, and_ the 80. ‘enchantingly 

Die’ like the offspring of Lochiel ; gay, 

And generous Gordon,’mid the strife, Dear Scotia, are. shine, in, ‘their Ii Tiveliest 

white he wateli'd his leader's life.— form... 


Ah! though her gurrdian angel’s shie!d 
Fenced Britain’shero through the field, Th thy nymphs are’80 
n 


Fate not the less her power made known, 


Where all that is socialy and virtuous, 1 find 


Benth; ‘the lay! With heart-rending sorrows) bid you adi 
Who Moy your ‘names, your numbers, say :? May Scotia stit] flourish in fame’ 
What harp, hat: Unifading her her decline 


To cach the dear earn’d praiseassi¢n, _ Though for’ ever, vr 
From: bigh. bort chiefs of martial fame’ 

To the lowliet And her jays" an! for ey 

Fron eotd eoueh of ewamnp and’ 
now 
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EAST INDIES. o7 before our readers, having merely premised, 


#UCCESS OF THE RRSTISH ARMY IN NE- 
PAUL, AND TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


WE have'great pleasure ‘in: Jaying before 

our-readers'the following\interesting 
extracts from the Calcutta Gazette, dated 
the May, 
_ We have extreme satisfaction in an- 
td the public, that letters of excel- 
lent authority, dated Tuttigurh, the 22d 
ulttitie, and received in town this morning, 
communitate the agreeable intelligence of 
the entire defeat of the. Goorkha troops un- 
der Umr Singh Kajee, by the division of the 
army, commanded by General Ochterlony ; 
the day of this’ brilliant affair is not men- 
tioned....It, would, ,however, appear, that 
Umr Singh, straitened by the near approach 
of the British.detachments, sallied from his 
fortified posts between Malown and Sooruj- 
gur, and attacked the besiegers in all direc- 
tions) The contest was long and arduous, 


| and the detachment, commanded by 1 ieu- 


tenant:Golonel) Thomson, was at one period 


' critically situated ; but at length the enemy 


was completely beaten back at every point, 


_ leaving several hundreds killed and wound- 
edqnithenield of battle, During the en- 


gagement several bodies of our troops pe- 
netrated ta the enemy’s fines, immediately 
ullder the ‘Walls ‘of ‘the fort.——The victory is 


_ &xpressly stated to have been decisive, and 
as to’ the immediate fall of 
Malown. 


“4 be expected that such an 
advantage could be gained without consi- 


_ derable ‘loss, but we are happy to learn that 
_ the number of casualties were comparative- 


lyfews lament to find that the names 


_ of two officers, Captain Showers, 19th na- 


ve infantwy,-and Lieutenant Bagot, doing 


duty with the pioneers, are among those 


Stated 'to have. been killed.” 


May 3. 1815. 
¥esterday.evening. we, bad the sincere 


¥ Sttisfaction, of communicating to the public 


the agreeable, intelligence, of the. total de- 


E feat of the Goorkha forces under Umr Singh 


ina general action between them 


| 2nd the division of the army commanded 


» by General Ochterlony..We have since re- 


| ceived a concise report, wri 
Sof battle, port, written on the field 


which we lose no time in laying 


avember 1816, 


that it is naturally neither so full nor so acgs 
curate as it would have been in less trying 
circumstances... We were wrong in stating 
the action to have begun by).an.attack on 
the part of the enemy. It commenced in 
consequence of a simultaneous movement 
by the British troops, ‘with a view of con- 
fining the enemy, “and cutting off all com- 
munication between Malown and the stock- 
ades, redoubts, and other fortified outposts. 
One of these columns, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thompson, was attacked by 
the enemy immediately on reaching its"des- 

tination on the morning of the 15th ultimo. 
The struggle was kept up with unremitting 
violence during the whole of: that.day, aud 
of the following night. | At length, after a 
desperate attack at break of day, the coue 
rage of the gallant detachment was crown- 
ed with perfect suecess.—The enemy were 

entirely repulsed about seven im the 
ing, leaving on the field their Commander 
Bughtee, ‘Thapa, Fleerda, Singh ‘Thappa, 
uncle of Umr Singh Gujceu. Thappa, né< 
phew of Bughtee Sing. » These, with 100 
others, had been brought» into Col. Thomp- 
son’s stockade, -Here 150 were :jikewisd’ 
wounded: our loss was also severe Lieu¥ 
tenant Bagot, of the pioneers, was mortally. 
wounded, and died on the:.mortiibg of the. 
16th. Captain Gahl, Adjutant light infan- 
try battalion, was severely wounded on the 
15th. Major Lawrie, 7th native infantry, 
and Lieutenant Dalgairns,' 3d regiment na« 
tive infantry, were slightly wounded on the 
16th.—Thirty sepoys were killed, and 113. 
wounded.—Captain Showers, 19th native. 
infantry, was shot, at the head of his co-. 
lumn, with both his orderlies, after having 
cut down the Sirdar opposed to him. Lieu-. 
tenant Speilepy, 7th native infantry, was 
also severely wounded. The loss in rank 
and file of this column was, 20 killed, and 
61 wounded. In another column, com- 
manded by Captain Bowyer, of the 19th 
regiment native infantry, our loss was only 
20 in killed and wounded. Deserters re~ 
ported, that when Bughtee cominenced the 
attack, Umr Singh was only a few yards 
distant from him, and that the assailants 
were above two thousand in number, of 
whom four hundred were killed and woundy 
ed. A few of our irregulars had fallen. 
The termination of this affair was such 7 
might 
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might have been expected from the united 
efforts of brave troops, placing confidence 
in the abilities of a pradent’and able Gene- 
tal. The blow was conceived to te fatal to 
~the enemy, who wes now coo}ed up in his 
Jast hold, much “@iminished, in numbers, 
and destitute of provisions. Our new post 
had been much strenvthened, and fresh re- 
mforcemients had jvirted the troops, ‘who 
wére greatly jaded by excessive labour, in’ a 
“hot sun, on a soil yielding no water to 
quench ‘their thirst. letters speak in 
~ the highést terms of the conduct of all the 
"troops engaged” | 


From the Government Gazette Extraordinary 


GENERAL ORDERS RY HIS EXCELLENCY 
£HE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Futiyghur, 21st May, 1815. 

The indefatigable exertions of Major-Ge- 
neral Ochterlony having at length been 
crowned by the surrender of Ummer Sing 
Thappah, with the evacuation of the for- 
_.tresses.of Malown and Jytuk, and the ces- 
sion of the whole country from Kumaoon to 
-the Sutledge, the Govermor-Generai directs, 
that. a royal salute be fired, at ail the prin- 
_. eipal stations of:the army, in honour of an 
event so,croditable to the Brith arms, and 
$0. important to the interests of the Honour- 

Company, . | 
.. [Here follow detailed commendations of 

.the conduct of the Officers and trodps. | 


Fort- William, June 9. 
The Hon. the Vice-President in Council 
having received a copy of the ratified Con- 
Veution ‘concluded’ between Col. Nicholls, 
eouImanhding the British forces in Kumaoon, 
and the Hon. Edward Gardner, on the part 
ef the British Government ; and Chountra 
‘“Bumsah, and the principal Sirdars of the 
Governinent of Napaul, for ‘the evacuation 
of the province of Kumaton, is pleased to 
publish it‘for general information. 
Translation of a Convention. 
Executed by Lieut.-Col., Gardner (authori- 


zed for that purpese by the Hon. Edward 


Gardiner and Cal. Nichoils, acting on the 
"part of the British Government) on one 
side; and by Bumsah Chountra, Chamoo, 
Bundarce, Kagce Unghi Sirdar, and Jus- 
muadun Thappay for the Napaui Go- 

vernnaent. 
The Rajel’s namewat ‘the top of the paper 

** Giebaun Jodh, Bikram Szh.” 

In the year'1872, Sumbut, on Thursday, 
“she Ath of Bysack, the following Conven- 
Has beén Written By the Chornttra, 
Bumsah, Kayee Chamoo Bundaree, Captain 
Phgut Singh Sirdar, and Jusmundun Thap- 


_beén repaid’ by the brilliancy of its 


Historical Affairs. 


pa; and Lieut.-Colonel Gardner (on th, 


part of the General, Colone! Nicholls,) ang 
‘the Hons E. Gardner, acting for the Go. 


vernor-General: in Which the Chountrg 
Bemsah and the Goorkah Sirdars, on the 


part of the Rajah of -Napaul. [Here a space 


is left for the Rajal’s name, inserted at the 
toy of the paper] agree 

That the fort of Almorah, and the pros 
vince of Kumaoon, with all its fortified pla. 
ces, shail be evacuated. The garrison, with 
the property (uamelv, private effects), am. 
munition (namely, bal, powder, and dints, 
with all muskets and accoutrements, and 
11 guns), shall be allowed to march across 
the Kali, unmolested, by a convenient road, 
being supplied with provisions and cartiers, 
who are to be collected and sent to such 
parts as may be pointed out. ‘The fort of 
Lalmundi shall be evacuated this day, and 
possession given to the British troops, 


(L. S.) Bumsha’s seal. 

(L. 8.) The seal of Kagee Chamoo Bundaree. 

(L. 8.) The seal of Jusmundun Thappa. 

(L.. $8.) The seal of Colonel Gardner. 
(Signed) W. L. GARDNER. 


Ratified and confirmed by us this twenty’ 
seventh of April, 1515, 
(Signed) J. Colonel, 
Kk. GarDnNeER, 24, 
(True translation,) | 
(Signed) E. GarpNER, 2d. 


Calcutta Gazette, June 15, 1813 


Our Letters from the north-west division’ 
of the army are chiefly oceupicd in detailing 
the interesting ceremonics of the evacuation 
of Malown and Jytuk, by the two ilustr- 
ous Goorkha Ieaders.—Umr Sing had-com- 
meneed his march to the south-east, and 
would be joined by his son at some inter 
mediate post between Rameghur and Ne 
hun. ‘The former was escorted by 2 Sub 
aitern Officer, and a company of tie 8d bat 
talion 6th regiment native ‘Infantry. It 
was understood that he would likewise 
accompanied to Kumaoon by ‘Lieutenat! 
Murray, the Officer in eommand of the 4 
regulars.—With the exceptions of the a 
battalion Ist regiment native infantry, 
2d batjalion Gth regiment native 
left to garrise: the posts lately surrender: 
by the enemy, ‘the Corps composing 
Ochterlony’s division had, previcusty to 
20th ult. broken wp, and commenced the! 
return to their respective enritonment® 
is s¢arcély to be’ wondered, ‘that the 
‘universally express their joy at von 
“pletion of a service, the extreme mm “A 
and privations of which could 
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withdrawing the guns and stores, from, the 
positions Tecently occupied by the trqgops of 
-the division, From the untoward nature 
of the ground, this was an),operation of 


great diffitulty. Malown itse'f is repre- 
sented as being. a miserable hole, smell and 
filthy; having only a scanty supply of stink- 
dng waters... 
|, Leiters of the 22d ult. from Jytuk, state, 
‘that.on the evening of the 21st, Runjour 
and, his: followers, marched ovt froin that 
foxtress with one: gun, their, arms, and pri- 
vete property. Upon possession of te fort 
being! taken. by, the troops under General 
Blartindell, inamense quantities of anamuni- 
and muskets avere discovered. Seve- 
yal guos, ef rsmall calibre, were found in 
the nugworks,,. We have already said, tivat 
tho stockades were much weaker than had 
been previously, conjectured from distant 
view. ‘The fort was a place of smail di- 
mensions, and of little. or no strengih. It 
and its eutworks were occupied by the two 
flank companies of His Majesty’s. 53d, and 
several companies of native troops under 
Major Coultman. Preparations were mak- 
ing for dragging the guns down to Nahun ; 
they would probably descend the pass on’ 
‘the 24ih. The late garrison considered it- 
self extremety’ lacky in having obtained 
terms so exceedingly favourable, and con- 
fessed, that/had hostilities continued only a 
few days longer, itmust have surrendered 
at discretion. Dying of famine, it had no 
strength to fight;-and every attempt to fly 
Musthave ended in its utter destruction, 
Surrounded as it. was on. all sides, with a 
large foree.in the Doon, ready to intercept 
the fugitives...''he same terms which had 
been granted to Uimr Singh and his son, 
and t¢.Bum Seah, by Col Nicholls, had been 
offexed to Bakktawur and Rundeep Kajces, 
the Chiefs, holding Sreenugur and the eas- 
tern parts of the Gurhwal district. ‘he 
battalion, which had been.seattered through 
Jaunsar, and the western division of Gurh- 
wal, had been ordered to assemble in the 
Dooah of the Ganges; and to repair to 
Teree Ghaut on the Bhagratty, whence it 
Would proceed directly towards Sreenugur. 
Major Baldock was already there with four 
companies and about 500 irreguiars; and 
after the arrival of a mountain train, pro- 
ceeding from Nahun, could easily reach 
Sreenugur in three marches. The detach- 
Ment under Colonel Carpenter was still en- 
camped ia the Doon, and if ordered to Sree- 
Augur, would have to surmount the Budraj 
range, and Deoprag, befere reaching Tere. 
0 four-footed animal, excepting goats, can 
traverse these stupendous mountains. It 
was-believed that immediately on the sct- 
fing in of the rains, the various detach- 
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ments at Eycu, and .other_ adjacent places. 
would leave. the low.and unbealthy. lands. of 
the Doon, and retire, to the forts situated 
on the summits of the hills:in Jaunsar and 
Gurhwal. $2) 

By. the Sphynx sloop of war, which isar- 
rived at Portsmouth from Madras, after a 
passage af 16 weeks, dispatches haye -been 
received, coutaining intelligence of the con- 
clusion.of tne Nepaulese war, upon favoura- 
ble eonditions, Alt the troops from Madras 
and Bombay have in consequence been ar- 
dered back to their cantonments. What are 
the particular conditions of the treaty we 
have not yet been informed $ but it is said 
that ail the demands of the Company’s Go- 
vernment have been granted, and that they 
have acquired a frontier, secured from all 
future attacks by a variety of strong fortres- 
ses. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED STATES. 


American papers have been received to 
the 8th October, and it appears that quar- 
rels are daily taking place between the A- 
mericin and the British troops stationed on 
our Canadian frontier. These quarrels are 
in themselves of little moment, but’ the 
danger is, that they may proeeed to such a 
length as to involve the governments of the 
two ccuntries in troublesome disputes, and 
finally in war. According to the statement 
contained ia the American papers, the Bri- 
tish troops are eontinucliy deserting into the 
American territories. Some officers, justly 
irritated at this conduct, are said to have 
pursued them across the froutier, to have 
searched houses, and to have stationed 
guards within the Amevican lines, one of 
whom, accerding to the American account, 
fired at a citizen of the United States. The 
inhabitants immediately tuok up arms, and 
pursued the Hritish party, when they took 
an officer, and aflirm that they have a right 
to hold him in confinement unt?! a deserter 
previously taken from the American terri- 
tories be delivered up. 

The Americans have ordered a large fort 
to be built without loss of true near De- 
troit, north west of lake Erie, on the banks 
of lake St Clair, which connects lake Erie 
with jake Huron. The spot chosen is at the 
Spring-wells, three miles below Detroit, 
‘* a position whieh completely commands all 
the adjacent country.” In addition to this, 
the governor af New York has received 
officiat information of its being the inten- 
tion of his government to place the Ameri- 
can fleet wpon lake Erie in an tenmediate state 
of readiness for service, For this purpoge, 2 
part of the armed American vessels, which 
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were ordered to’ bé° scuttled and sunk Jast 
spring, are to be raised and refitted. ‘Similar 
exertions are to be made on lake Huron. | 

In the aecounts' from New York, the 
Americans. affect fo ‘state, that all these 
measures ‘and preparations have been the 
consequence of the preparations of the Bri- 
tish. They assert that the * activity of the 
* British, in building and procuring by pur- 
* chase a considerable fleet, has no doubt 
* excited our government to see the necessity 
* of still keeping the superiority of the lakes. 
* The British are also very busily engaged 
“in building a fleet on lake Huron; and no 
* doubt, on all the lakes they will, in time of 
* peice, when they think weare asleep, make 
* every exertion to have the ascendancy.’ 

The American papers continue to re- 
present a great proportion of the Indian 
nations as very hostile to the United States ; 
though with several of them treaties have 
been signed. In the conferences with some 
of the chiefs, the figurative language was 
used, that before they treat with the Ame- 
rican commissioners, ** they must hear from 
their great father beyond the waters,” who 
long ago kindled the fire of friendship with 
them. The Quebec papers of the 6th of 
October,’ contain an article from Pittsburg, 
dated September 9, which mentions, that at 
a meeting between the American cornmis- 
Sioners and the Indians, only 200 of the lat- 
ter had attended ; the rest shewing such 
determined hostility to the United States, 
that the American commissioners had solici- 
ted the assistance of General Brown, and a 
strong military force. 

» It appears that some of the subjects of the 
United States were fitting out an expedition 
to assist the Ssuth Americans in throwing 
off.the yoke of the mother country, but 


that the Government has interfered to pre- 


vent it, by the following 


Proclamation, by the President of the United 
States wf America. 


. “© Whereas information has been received, 
that sundry persons, citizens of the United 
States, or residents. within the same, and 
especially within the State of Louisiana, are 
conspiring together, to begin end set on foot, 
provide and prepare,’ the means iili- 
tary expedition..or enterprize against the 
dominions of Spain, with which the United 
States: are happily at peace; that for this 
Purpose they are vcollectimguarms, military 
storesy provisions, vessels, and other means 
de decerving and:seducing hones? aici well- 
citizens to-cngaye in-their unlaw- 
fml enterprizés organizing, oflicering, 


theinselyes for thesame, con- 


ttary to otheclaws-in ‘such cases made and 
yauviddeds bak Goo lay one as 
+ ** I have therefore thought fit to issue 


vidas 
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this my proclamation, warning and enjoi,, 
ing all faithful citizens who have been leq, 
without due knowledge or consideration, t, 
participate: in the-said unlawful enterprises, 
to withdraw from the same without delay ; 
and commanding all persons whatsoever, en, 
gaged or concerned in the same, to cease ali 
further proceedings therein, as they wil 
answer the contrary at their peril. And | 
hereby enjoin and require all officers, ciyij 
and military, of the United States, or of 
of the States or-tetritories; all Judges, Jus. 
tices, and other Officers of the Peace, aij 
Military Officers of the Army or Navy of the 
United States, and Officers of the Militia, to 
be vigilant, each withfn his respective de. 
partment, and according to his functions, in 
searching out and bringing to pnnishment ail 
persons engaged or concerned in such enter. 
prizes, in seizing or detaining, subject to the 
disposition of the law, all arms, military 
stores, vessels, or other means provided or 
providing for the same 3 and, in general, in 
preventing the carrying on such expedition 
or enterprize, by all the lawful means within 
their power: and I require all good and 
faithful citizens and others, within the 
United States, to be aiding and assisting 
herein ; and especially in the discovery, ap- 
prehension, and ‘bringing to justice, of all 
such offenders ; in preventing the execution 
of their unlawful combinations or designs, 
aud in giving information against them to 
the proper authorities. ) 

“In testimony whereof, I have caused 
the seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed to these presents, and signed the 
same with my hand. - 

** Done at the City of Washington, the 
Ist day of September, in the year 
of our’Lord 1815, and of the Inde 
pendence of the said United States of 
America the fortieth. 

(L.S.) Jamms Mapison. le 
James Monnoe, Secretary: 


An article fram Trieste, of the 4th ult 
contains the following account of operation 
of the American squadron against the Bar 

“On the LOth of August.the Amerci 
squadron, consisting of four frigates, 
aud a cutter, after having made the Gover 
ment of Algiers pay .150,000 dollars, 
that of ‘Punis 80,000, made 
before Tripoli, where it remained 
18th. During these three days, the 
was compeiled. to pay the, Americans 
sum of 50,000 dollars, which was br 0 
on board by the barges, of the Dey, Ae’ 
panied with amusic.,,There was also 
an additional: sum of 30,000 dollars, oe 
value of the brig Agile, taken by she 
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Fripoli;,and which, upon a note fromthe 
British Consul, had been released during the 
night’ While the Americans.were thus re- 
versing the old practice, and levying contri- 
butions’ on ‘thesBarbary Powers, a) Dutch 
frigate anchored before ‘Tripoli, from which 
the Dey: demanded 20,000, dollars 
peace, and 5000, of annual present. The 
commandant refused ito pay this. sum, but 
he: subseribed. to an armistice for four 
ynonths; andithen set.sail” ' 

‘The following extract announces the ar- 
rival in: America of Joseph Bonaparte : 

Trenton, September 25. 

“On Thursday evening last, Joseph Bo- 
naparte, formerly King.ot Naples, and late 
pretender to. the crown of Spain, arrived 
here,, attended. by a United States naval 
officer, who wenton with hum to the south- 
ward .a fortnight since.” 

By a later arrival of America, we learn 
that Joseph Bonaparte has taken a country 
seat on the banks of Hudson’s River, and 
that he has sent to Bourdeaux for his wife 
and. fainily. 

DREADFUL GALES. 
‘ During the month.of August and the be- 
ginning of September, several tremendous 
gales took place on the coasts and ports of 
America, which did immense damage both 
by sea and land. The storm also extended 
to. the West India islands, where it did con- 
siderable, injury ; and many vessels of a 
large homeward-bound Jamaica fleet were 
totally lost, while the greater part of those 
who escaped received material injury. Of 
the damage done on some parts of the 


American coast. we have the following par- 
ticulars is 


Extract of a letter from Providence, Rhode 
Island, dated Sept. 23, in the evening. 


“Early in the morning, the wind was 


_ ‘north-east ; at about one it shifted to south- 


east, and soon began to blow violently, and 


_ continued to increase till teny when it be- 


Came a hurricane. 


All was now confusion 


_ and dismay, about the wharfs and the lower 


parts of the town. The tide, impelled by 
the tempest, overflowed the wharfs ; vessels, 


_ broken from their moorings in the stream, 


and fastenings at the wharfs, were seen 
driving with dreadful impetuosity towards 
the bridge, which they swept away withont 
*Moment’s check in their progress, and pas- 
sed on to the head of the basin, where they 
trove high up’the bank. 

'“ Every body now who possessed stores 
*t wharfs, or property near the water, was 
employed in’ endeavouring to secure some 
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part of it; but their exertions were render- 
ed futile by the vivlence of the wind—the 
rapid rise, of the water-——the falling of trees, 
—-the crashing of echimnies falling on the 
houses, and descending into the streets, 
blended with tiles and railings from the tops 
of buildings, and every other species of dan« 
gerour and missile substance flying through 
the air; so that it became dangerous to ap- 
pear in the streets, where many accidents 
happened from this causes. 

** But all consideration of property soon 
gave way toa more important concern.— 
Every one now in the more, immediately 
exposed part of the town became solicitous 
for his own personal safety, and that of his 
family and. friends, The tempest still raged 
with increasing violence—the flood was 
overwhelming the lower parts of the town, 
—stores and dwelling-houses were seen 
reeling and tottering to their foundations 
for a few moments, and then plunging into 
the deluge, and with their shattered re- 
mains, blended with the wrecks of vessels, 
some on their sides passing with, irresistible 
impetuosity, .in full view, on the current to 
the head of the cove, to join their fellow- 
wrecks. 

‘* By this time the water on the west side 
of the river had risen nearly to the tops of 
the lower windows, and boats and scuws 
were seen taking people from them. And 
on the east side an impetuous torrent rolled 
through the main street, nearly middle 
deep to a man, where boats, masts, bales.of 
cotton, &c. were driving along with resist- 
less force. 

** At this time I again» went to the third 
storey, fur.no one would dare to venture on 
the top of the house, from whence [had a 


commanding view of the town. below the 


site of the bridge on both sides of the river 3 
and it most truly exhibited an awful and 
terrific scene. The store on Bowen’. wharf, 
just below the bridge, stood, although very 


_ much injured ; but every store below on the 


east side was either carried away, Or so 
much damaged a®& to be in a great, measure: 
useless ; and every building on the\opposite 
side of the wharfs, up-to.the Main er. 
busset streets from the Kridge, to Hddy’s 
Point inclusive, were swept away dincluding 
Mr Connei’s Meeting- house) from their 
foundations ; as well as several dweiling- 
houses on Eddy’s Point, which were carried 
off without leaving a single vestige+-so that 
all the space where, an hour er two before, 
so many valuable wharfs. and. stores stood 
filled with gouds, and crowded with ship- 
ping, was now one wild waste of tumultuous 
water, and only two small vessels of all that 
were in the ba:bour were to be seen that 
rede out the gale; one a sloop and the ether 
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a gun-boat, which had dragged a great dis- 
tance, although she had cut away her masts. 
Every other vessel had either drifted. high 
up the cove or on shore, or were drivén 
high up the wharfs, where they are now 
left with the tide, which, with the gale, 
began to abate about a quarter before noon. 

** Every part of the town near the river 
exhibits one continued scene of destruction: 
—but from the hill and the head of the 
cove such a prospect of wide spread desola- 
tion and havee appears as beggars all de- 
scription—vessels of all kinds, and in every 
position, blended promiscuously with car- 
riages, lumber, wrecks of buildings of every 
description 3° bales of cotton, tens of thou- 
sands of fragments of ail kinds, unite to 
form a picture that sickens the heart, and 
which never can be erased from my mind as 
long as memory retains her empire. 

“* A very distressing scene took place, a- 
mongst a thousand others, near where I 
was situated, which excited our sympathy 
in an extraordinary degree—a brig, loaded 
and ready for sea, with live stock, &e. drove 
against the end of the wharf, and her head 
rested on it, where she hung, and appeared 
a number of times as if she would upset, 
and plunge a crew, consisting of nine per- 
sons, into the rising flood. These men were 
seen hanging on her, waiting their fate, as 
no soul could venture to their succour 3 at 
this tiine the distance from them up to the 
houses was filled with roofs and parts of 
stores tumbling with the violence of the 
tempest. Forgetting for a while our own 
perils, we were all beholding these poor fel- 
lows, and expecting every moment to see 
them precipitated into the torrent; the 
spectacle was filled with horror, when at 
last they all quitted the vessel, and made 
the perilous attempt to gain the houses; 
and who can describe our feelings, while 
struggling with the violence of the gale, 
and the rolling and bounding materials on 
which they endeavoured to get foot-hold, 
4imtil they reached the rear of the houses, 
where some were taken*into the second 
storey of the back part, and others, unable 
to be reached, plunged into the water be- 
tween two houses, and safely swam to shore. 

‘* Many people are ruined—many more 
have suffered most materially, and every 
person more or less,” 

Salem, September 26. 

The present season has been remarkable 
for violent and destructive storms on the 
American coast. On the 9th and 10th Au- 


gust, the Jamaica fleet was shattered to 
pieces near the banks of Newfoundland ; 
and the fury of the winds for several days, 
at the end of August and beginning of Sep- 
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tember, has filled the papers with accoip,,, 
of disasters both at sea and on land. Bui 
in this quarter the -equinoctial gale of 
turday last exceeded any of the” preceding 
and perhaps was equal in violence, thoueh 
not in duration, to the memorable: Veoi., 
‘storm of 1804. About three o’cloett: on 
day morning, the wind was at north-east, 
and it rained copiously; but after suniig. 
the clouds appeared broken, and there wa, 
some indicaticn of weathers; but ti), 
clouds afterwards thickened, and in the af. 
ternoon the wind strengthened, and sor. 
rain fell, but the night was moderate, () 
Saturday morning the storm was renewed; 
the wind was at east, and about 9 o'clock had 
become very strong; at about 11 it shifted 
to the south-east, still increasing (though 
without much rain) till it became a most 
violent hurricane. Between one and two 
o’clock the wind got reund ‘to the south 
west, and soon subsided, and before night 
we had pleasant weather: iJ 
Newport, September %. 
- It is ovr painful task to give an account 
of the most awful and calamitous storm 
which has ever occurred in this place, with. 
in the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, 
and it is believed has never been equalled 
since the first settlement of the town. It 
commenced on Saturday morning last, at 
about nine o’clock, the wind blowing §. E. 
by S. and continued with unabated fury for 
about two hours and a half, when it happily 
in a great degree subsided. 
The damage sustained is incalculable, 
houses and out-buildings demolished or un- 
roofed, chimnies thrown down, trees, fences, 
&c. laid prostrate, and ruin and desolation 
presenting itself in the most hideous forms. 
During this tremendous gale the tide roe 
about 44 feet higher than it was ever know 
in this town, about eight feet cbove the 
usual tides. To this is owing ihe greatct 
struction of property on the wharfs, and los 
contiguous to the water. 
But the most awful dispensation of Di 
vine Providerice was evinced in the 
which befel Mr Andrew V. Allen 5 his a 
able wife, three lovely children, and @ ver! 
promising young girl (Abigail Spooner, age? 
14, who resided in the family,) were swept 
into the flood, without the power of _ 
save them ! If it could add any thing to!” 
distress of the disconsolate survivor, he 
besides lost the whole of his property: 
After the storm, the military were wre 
ed out to protect the scattered property 
lunder. 
: So great and general has been the aa 
tation, that it is found impossible to # 
corfeet account of all the damag’ 
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SPANISH AMERICA. © 
“BUENOS AYRES.” 


From this interesting quarter of the 
world, of which so little is accurately known, 
some important-advices have been received, 
an arrival from Buenos \‘Ayres) to the 
date of the LOtm June. Both letters and 
Gazettes inform us of the- happy. and rapid 
progress of the cause of the Independents 
throughout:the whole country. the 
With the Supreme Government had. -receiv- 
ed an express from General Rondeau, Chief 
of the Peruvian army, dated Potosi, 19th 
May, together with 100 gold, and as many 
silver of the: new coin- 
age making in Hotosi,, since its’ liheration 
from ihe Spanish yoke. expected that 
the coinage ‘tite year will be considerable. 
He 'states,/uncer the same date, that he had 
received official accounts, that the Spanish 
-Mareseal De Campo (Major-General), Don 
Joan Ramirez,:second in command of the 
Lima army, commanded by Pezuela, had 
been lately defeated, and lost the remains 
of the: troops under his. command 3; anc that 
‘Ramirez bimseilf, together with Don Fran- 
cisco Poroaga, General of Division of said 
army, the two Intendants of La Paz and 
Puno, and Brigadier-General. 'l'acou, Presi- 
dentof Charcas, had all been killed. This 
is an irreparable loss to the Spaniards. 
| At‘the next opening of the Cordilleras 
{now closed in consequence of the snows) 
it wasexpected. that Chili would remain en- 
tirely freed from the: Spanish: yoke. The 
Government ef Buenos Ayres frequently re- 
ceived) accounts from thence by various 
routes, stating the progress making by the 
inhabitants of that country in their great 
Official statements had also been received 
by the Buenos Ayres Government from the 
vitievot Santa Fe (a disttict of that name 
pertaining to the Government. of Buenos 
-Aytes), Cordova, Rioja, :Catamarea, \Pwnta 
de San Luiz, and. Tuenstan, iof the sepa- 
rate enrollinents of each, whieh collectively 
amount ‘to! 23,0000men.: “These are now 
disciplinime, m case of any emergency, and 
Temain stationary at theirown homes. 
deed, the militra.syétem has been so gene- 
rally adopted,: that every ohe capable: of 
beating: arnrsy with? ‘the ‘greatest alacrity, 
CATO! 
Pezuela’s dispatches. to his:several Gene- 
rals have beep intercepted represent 
‘Own situationas deplorable » for, besides 
the Creoles, Jarwe lands of’ Indians: press on 
his flanks and rear, having taken ‘up -the 
Patelotio: vanse “of. the ‘country. with{great 
Thex provinces ef! Upper Peru, 
are fava stave of ac- 
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~ tual insurrection and strength ; indeed, the 


sacred flame of liberty and independence 
now spreads from one extreme of Spanish 
America to the other; and the day is not 
distant, when the Spanish yoke will, we 
hope for ever, be broken in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the oppressed discoverers 
of the great Columbus be restored to their 
natural ‘ghts. 

The Revolutionists of the United Provin- 
ces of the Rio de la Ilata have, in a popu. 
lar assembly convoked for that purpose, 
passed a series of nine resolutions.—The Ist 
declares all blacks free as soon as they set 
foot ov the tertitory.—The 2d concedes the 
same immunity to the Indiansy and exempts 
them from tribute.—The Sd, 4th, and Sth, 
abolish the Imquisition, punishment by tor- 
ture, and abrogate all titular distinciions.— 
The 6th assiens preferment onty to merit. 
—The 7th allows the exportation of gold 
and silver.—The Sth establishes a registry 
for merchants, and none can receive con- 
signments but persons so registered. A 
‘consignee is not-to charge less than 4 per 
cent. on sale, and 2 per cent. on purchases, 
on pain of being excluded from the regis- 
ter.—The 9th admits foreigners tu search 
for mines and ores, and*to work such as 
they may discover; also to levy or lease 
mines, mills, &c. with all the privileses of 
natiyes. Quicksilver announced to be free. 
All persgeution for religion is prohibited’; 
and every man is allowed to enjoy his own 
religious opinions, and to worship God in 
his own way. 


MEXICO, 


It would appear by aceounts ‘received 
from Buston papers to the 10th tilt. that the 
Mexican patriots had been successful thro’ 
the whole of the provinces of that extensive 
territory. “A Republican officer bad lately 
arrived at Natchitoches, who had travelled 
‘through the ‘internal provinces. ‘He deft 
‘Mont-el Rey on the 29th June last: | By 
him the intelligence was ebtained’ that the 
‘Republicans were again in possession 6f Gua- 
nascuata, with almost all the country north 
of Mexieo,/as far ‘as Satillo, Durmigo, and 
San -f.ouis, Potosi, and ail the coast on the 
Pacific Gcean. They had established a re- 
gular iorm of government, had large funds, 
nearly all the riches of this immense dis- 
trict were in their possession, and were pro- 
gressing fast towards their independence. 
At cl Rey there were about 700 troops 
.of the Royalists nearly naked, and at St 
‘Antonio, the same number, impatient. 
isome change of their misery. ‘This is the 
“wihole foree of the four eastern provinces. 
Phat of.the westward does not exceed 
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scattered as far as Durango, where the 
Commandant, Bonayia, had his head-quar- 
ters. Salcedo was in Mexico. This con- 
stitutes the whole force north of Mexico 
that the Royal party can muster, exclusive 
of the inhabitants. 


MCRILLO’SEXPEDITION, 


By the Jamaica Gazettes and private let- 
ters, we have various accounts of the expe- 
dition under the Spanish General Morillo. 
He appeared off the coast of Carthagena, 
with an intention to land; but the inhabi- 
tants being determined to perish rather 
thin yield, the scheme was abandoned. He 
has also failed in his attacks upon Bocca- 
‘Chica and San Felippe ; in these operations 
his loss is estimated at 1600 men. It is 
said, that having accomplished his purposes 
in Ven: zuela, he has re-embarked his troops, 
to the number of 10,000 men, and has ac- 
tually set sail, to proceed by the Atlantic, 
to double Cape Horn, and to terminate his 
voyage at Lima, on the Pacific Ocean.— 
During his stay on the shores of the Gulf, 
a Spanish frigate had arrived from the pa- 
rent country, the dispatches by which, it is 
Supposed, occasioned the alteration of all the 
projects of General Morillo towards Vera 
Cruz and Mexico, and compelled him to 
undertake this new and remote enterprize, 
which, it is assumed, the critica! state of 
the Peruvian country had rendered expe- 
dient.—Although it is asserted that the 
people of ‘Terra Firma had submitted, yet 
it was presumed, that as soon as might be 
convenient after the disappearance of Mo- 
rillo, the patriots would resist and over- 
coine the feeble authority which remained 
to controul them.—Some _ well-informed 
persons entertain the opinion, that the di- 
rection of Morillo would be totally different 
from that which was pretended, and that 
he would proceed to Vera Cruz to preserve 
Mexico and its reasures from danger ; but 
it was natur.lly and confidently believed, 
that should he take the opposite route, he 
would enter the river Plate on his way, 
and reduce Buenos Ayres to submission, 
placing that viceroyalty under the immedi- 
ate superintendance and protection of Ar- 
tigas, for the Spanish crown. 

FRANCE. 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Although the French press is under the 
rigid eontiol of the ministers of Government, 
and little of course allowed to be published 
concerning the state of the country, it. yet 
appears clearly, that extreme agitation pre- 
vails in the different departments. Secret 
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assemblies of the disaffected are Mentioned 
to have taken place at Thoulouse ; and y 
Nantes it has been found necessary to pro. 
hibit the wearing of ail revolutionary syn, 
bols, whieh it appears were openly display. 
ed, while the white cockade and the |jijy 
were. as openly insulted. ' 

In the south the agitators have beep gin. 
gularly active, and a great ferment appears 
to prevail. Several Generals, accompanied 
by a suitable proportion of the soldiers of 
the army of the Loire, have retired into the 
Cevennes. The Gazette de France contains 
an order of the day, published at Bourdeauy, 
stating that a sedition had broken out a. 
mong the soldiers of the Imperial guard, 
and the cavalry had fled, carrying off their 
arms and baggwge. 

Montauban has been the scene of a riot 
between the people and some of the lancers 
of the Imperial guard. At a pypblic bal) in 
that place, the soldiers expressed their dis. 
pleasure when the band struck up the air 
of Henry 1V. and they afterwards proceed. 
ed to insult the King’s bust... The room 
was instantly a scene of disturbance; the 
soldiers were pursued to the inn, where 
they had dined together; here they were 
attacked, four of them killed, and the re- 
mainder arrested. 

With respect to the French army, it ap. 
pcars from official proclamations that the 
rebellious disturbances among the troops 
behind the Loire have been of some duré 
tion. The extent of the evil is still kept in 
the shade ; but that it is of an alarming as- 
pect may be inferred from the number of 
regiments enumerated. These disorders stil 
continue, and Marshal Macdonald expresses 
his marked displeasure at the conduct of 
the Colonels and Officers of the army, In 
another military division, the comniandant, 
Baron D’Armagnac, has been obliged to a 


dopt severe measures to repress seditious hi 
speeches, and cries of Vive I’ Empereur! ge 
The private letters are full of accounts of JR 
the agitation which prevails throughout 1So 


France. The number of trials for seditious 
practices continue to increase. Arrests mul- 
tiply, and treasonable writings are circula- 
ted ; and the disaffected are sq far from be: 
ing subdued into tranquillity, that they co” 
tinue to agitate the country in all parts; 
insomuch that scarcely a tribunal meets If 
any part of France, without several ee 
sons being tried for these offences: ag 
derable alarm scems to exist on the pu 
of the Government; the Police at. ond 
are on a strict look-out for agitatorss y 
the greatest precautions are adop pe 
the departments in granting passp? 

persons to proceed to the capital. 
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manifested between the, royalists and the 
opposite ‘parties. Many of their quarrels, 
which frequently terminate’ in bloodshed, 
aré'not permitted to be noticed in any of 
the French papers. 

A spirit of ‘hatted and revenge against 
fhe allies prevails in the departments of 
France, on the side of Flanders. The al- 
liett troops, Wherever’ they appear in small 
bodies, are insulted, and in some villages 
tiie inhabitants have violently opposed the 
furnishing of provisions. The disbanded 
suldiéry are charged as the authors of these 

“A recent, létter from Paris says, ** The 
décidéd line of conduct pursued by the Mi- 
nister‘of War has thrown the French offi- 
cers, whore are calculated at 30,000 men, 
into a state of frenzy. When an officer 
presents himSelf, the Minister asks him, 
was he at, Waterloo ? If he answers yes, he 
is instant}y, ordered to retire. A curious 
instance of the spirit of the military was 
lately displayed in the Place de Louis XV. 
where Louis X VJ, was executed. An Offi- 
cer in French hussar uniform, at leat six 
feet high, and of the most ferocious aspect, 
met one of the King’s body guard; he in- 
stantly took the latter by the arm, and 
cried out to him in a voice of thunder, 
* Mon ami, ou est la Place de la Revolu- 
tion ?2—Je nen sais rien,” replied the other. 
** Quoi, vous ne savez pas ou le dernier Roi 
a cte guillotine?” 


Private letters received from the South ° 


of France, convey very painful accounts of 
the persecution, of the Protestants in that 
quarter.-No. further back than the 17th 
October, a fresh persecution of the Protest- 
| ants broke out at Nismes—seven of its most 


Tespectable inliabitants were on that day as- 
S%ssinated. Thristallon, the leader of this 


Catholic band, has‘ since been taken into 
custody by the military force. This man 
shad alr eady been. seized for similar outra- 
8%, but was set,at liberty in consequence 
threatening to. discover his employers.— 
Some Of these Ietters have been addressed 
to clergymen, requesting ‘them to state the 


Particulars from their pulpits, in order to 


the feelings of. their congregations, 


and thus’ Greate.-an impulse that may 
pire the effect of moving the British go- 
erament to inter ose its influence with the 
urbon family for the relief and protection 


rif 


PROCEEDINGS OF) THE LEGISHATUNRE. 


of the’ two ‘CHambirs, 
thé” following Sian, of aw for the” 
P'those of repressing the disaffected, 


the proposition. 


re 


** Art, 1. All persons cQnvicted of hav- 
ing composed, distributed, or sold writings, 
tending to excite the overthrow of the Ge- 
vernment, &c. shall be prosecuted and tried 
as guilty of sedition. i 

*¢ 2, éstablishes the punishment of trans- 
portation. 

‘* 3, applies the same punishment to the 
pulling down of the white flag and hoisting 
any other. 

** 4, declares that the Courts of Assizes 
shall take cognizance of these crimes. 

‘* 5, declares seditious all cries, speeches 
and writings, tending to diminish the re- 
spect due to the King and his family, or by 
which either the name of the usurper or 
the overthrow of the constitutional charter 
may be invoked, ) 

‘* 6, applies the punishment to the sel- 
lers and distributors of images, tending to 
the same end. , 

‘s 7, is directed against persons who may 
display any other arms, cockades, or signals, 
than those acknowledged in France. 

‘* 8, affects those who may endeavour to 
spread alarm concerning the re-establish. 
ment of tithes and the spoliation of the pur- 
chasers of national property. Be 

‘© 9, provides against provocations to. 
these crimes, although indirect, if. it be un- 
derstood that they are committed. -_- 

** 10, allots to the authors of those crimes. 
the punishment of five years imprisonment, 
at most, and a fine of 3000 francs. 

** 11, concerns those officers who may. 
be deprived of their pay, and State pension- 
ers who are deprived of their allowances... 

They are to forfeit their functions, cons 
formably to the code. : 
lance of the High Pelice, which cannot ex- , 
ceed five years. 


They are to remain under the surveils 


“‘ In case of a repetition of offence, ten _ 
years of imprisonment or ten years surveil- , 


lance.” 


This law was much debated, and, in the . 
Chamber of Deputies, amendments were. 


proposed to almost every clause. Of these _ 


the general object was to promote the effect _ 


intended by the law, and they were mosily — 
carried. It may be mentioned as a singular _ 
circumstance, which serves to shew the de- 
votedness of the lower Chamber, that some 
members proposed to increase the punish- 
ment by substituting death for transporta- 
tion, but Barbe Marbois andlothers opposed 
M, Marbgis in particular 
said, ** | beg you to consider what the pu- 
nishment of transportation is. Some’seem 
not,to have an acctirate ‘idea of its effects’ 
Transportation is one of the most terrible 
punishments that can’ be inflicted. ‘he 
person transported’ is ‘deptived ‘of his wife’ 
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andchildren—all his family ties are bro- 
ken—his succession is open during life 
the punishment always carries..with, it civil 
death; and is often followed at a short dis- 
tance natural death.” 
Ohithe question” being . put. on ‘the 
asa whole, it) was by 293. votes 
enw dk 

‘> Another lw, for empowering the govern- 
ment: to. arrest suspicious eharacters, has 
been passed by both Chambers; in the lower 
-onevalmost unanimously, and the Chamber 


sof Peers'by m great majority. -The follow- 


‘img are the principal clauses: 
of whatever profes- 
‘sion, whether civil, military, or any other, 
who shall have been arrested on suspicion 
Lof crimes.against the person and the autho- 
rity of the King, against the persons of the 
Royal Family, er against the safety of the 
State, may be.detained until the expiration 
of the present law, if before that epoch he 
shall not-have: been before the Tri- 
bunals.) 
In-cases: where suspicions shall not be 
sufficiently serious. to call for arrest, the 
suspected person may be provisionally put 
under the surveillance of the High Police, 
according to chap. aul. of the bn book of the 
Penal Code.”: 
“This law experienced opposition 
in the chamber of peers; but) as the Muni- 
teur, in its report of the debate, suppresses 
* the names of the speakers, (possibly to pre- 
. went their acquiring popularity), we can 
only guess at those who opposed it. Count 
_ Lanjuinais denied that the law under con- 
sideration had eithet the character of justice 
or necessity.— The following is a brief sketch 
of the opinions of the speakers:—It was 
contended that the law was just, and neces- 


sary for the preservation of the general 


safety, endangered by the insufficiency of 
the existingyinstitutions; and that if they 
. should be prevented by the respect due to 


» ‘the charter, from) such a. necessary act of 


degislation, they should resembie the con- 
duct of these who, although anxious to save 
the inhabitants of a house on fire, wouid 
yet hesitate to infringe the inviolability of 
_the mansion. The charter would then be 
wgis of traitors, and betray the govern- 
ment it ought to protect. A member ac- 
» cording generally in. these. sentiments, was 


yet desirous to modify the operatian of ihe 
 He,therefore moved ;as amendments. 
Ast, the precise . designation, Of. the per- 


sons intrusied with the.di iscretionary power 


Of; arrest---2d, that. the, mijtuisters 


of, their proces ediugs oa 


Gve,days, after..the , opening of the. 


to brad ir 


Tie [ ? 
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ty. The law being assimilated to the sum 
pension of the habeas corpus act in England, 
and the same ministerial responsibility being 
thought necessary, it was observed, ‘that if 
a comparison be instituted, it should’ not 


be confined to the laws merely, but be ex. 


tended to the circumstances of the two 
countries—those of France at the present 
period, and of England during the rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745. On referring to these 
epochs in the English history, the means 
employed to suppress sedition will be seen 
that 500 persons were punished with death, 
1000 transported, and four peers brought 
to the scaffold; and yet, observes the spea- 


‘ker, this law is censured for severity, while 


it only adopts precautionary measures, ne. 
cessary for the general tranquillity.” —He 
was repeatedly called to order. It was 
finally passed by a mujority of 128 to 29. 

In many of the Paris papers this law is 
commented upon as being far too feeble for 
the evil, and as being rather calculated to 
encourage than to check sedition. 

A motion was made in the Chamber of 
Deputies, to substitute extempore for writ- 
ten speeches; but it was rejected, on the 
ground that they are too much in the in- 
fancy of political discussion to limit it to 
extempore speeches. 

In the Chamber of Peers the Duke of 
Fitz James brought forward a motion of 
thanks to the Duke of Angouleme for his 
conduct in the south of France,—At the 
request, however, of the Count d’ Artois, 
the father of the Duke, the motion was 
dropped, and the Chamber passed to the 
order of the day. From this proceeding, it 
would appear that the Chambers are not 
prepared to thank the Duke of Angouleme 
fur his conduct in the south of France. It 
was in that quarter that, the massacre took 
place of the Protestants, and it seems 0 
have been supposed, that by acceding to the 
proposed motion, the sanction of the > Cham- 
bers would have been extended to those 
proceedings. 


TRIAL or MAKSHAL NEY.) 


The French papers contain voluminous 
details of the trial. of Marshal Ney, ‘whieh 
commenced on the 9th Nov. inst. The Wat 
Couneil appuinted for this purpose consisted 
of the follow) ng persons : 
Marsha! Count Jourdan, President} Mar 
shal Massena, Prince of Essling 3 faishal 
Augerean,, Duke’ ‘of, ‘Cystighone Marsh: 
Moxrtion, Duke. of Trevi: 0; Lieut 
Count Veliaric a Lieut. General Count 
parcde Utes ‘General, ‘Count Maison, 
Verpor of Waris Bey yon iit hville, Comm 
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vision, performed the functions of King’s 
Commissary ; Count Grundler, Mareschal- 
de-Camp, those of Judge Advocate; and 
M. Bondin, those of Greffier. 

_The opening of the trial was attended by 
vast numbers, both French and foreigners. 
Among the latter were Prince Augustus of 
Prussia, Prince Metternich, Lordéand Lady 
Castlereagh, and many other persons of 
yeuk and distinction. As the proceedings 
were of a preliminary nature, consisting of 
the admissions of the prisoner, and the de- 

itions on record of a variety of witnesses, 
Ney himself was not brought into court du- 
ging the first day, nor in the early part of 
the second. As far as can be judged by 
the evidence hitherto published, there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt that the treason 


of Ney will be proved. The proclamation 


which he issued at Lons le Saulnier, and 
which he does not disavow, is a strong de- 
monstration of his guilt. With respect to 
his secret treachery previous to that period, 
of which he has been often accused, the 
proofs are by no means equally clear. Ac- 
cording to some witnesses, several of his 
expressions after Bonaparte had entered 
Paris, clearly indicate a participation in the 
treason of those who conspired for the re- 
turn of the usurper, but the weight of tes- 
timony seems rather to incline the other 
way. It appears, that Ney was entirely 
ignorant, on the 7th of March, of the land- 
ing of Bonaparte, or feigned to be so, tho’ 
the account had appeared in the official 
journal, On the 9th he received instruc- 
tions from the minister at war; and before 
he proceeded to his destination, he waited 
on the King. In the interrogatory he un- 
derwent, soon after his arrest, in the pre- 
Sence of the prefect of police, he confessed 
that he used to the King expressions, ** ¢hat 


. Bonaparte, should he be taken, would deserve 


to be conducted in an iron cage to Paris ;” 
and, after some equivocation, he also ac- 
knowledged that he had kissed the King’s 
hand. Ney himself maintained, that he 
Was totally ignorant of the conspiracy, and 
that, after assuming the command of the 
troops, he remained for several days faith- 
ful to the King. The evidence as we have 
mentioned, partly corroborated this state- 
ment ; but his subsequent conduct destroy- 
ed any claim he might have, from this cir- 
cumstance, to indulgence. Two officers 
declared, that at the end of March, Mar- 
Shal Ney being at Conue, caused several of- 
ficers to come to him, and said, that if they 
had seen him with the King to caress him, 
it was only to deceive him the better—that 
he was attached for life to Bonaparte.——ASs 
@ proclamation was published in his name, 
soon after he joined the standard of the 
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usurper, beginning with the words, * the 
cause of the Bourbons is lost for ever,”— 
Ney states in his defenee, that this procia- 
mation was written by Bonaparte, and had 
appeared, in Switzerland, before he had 
seen it himself; that it was a customary 
manceuvre of the ex-emperor to forge let- 
ters and other documents, bearing the 
names of his generals, and to publish them 
without asking their consent. He-also main- 
tained, that it was the conduct of his troops 
that hurried him along to defection; and 
that he deserted the reyal cause, merely to 
prevent a civil war—that Bonaparte had 
transmitted to him the strongest assurances, 
that Austria was his ally, and that England 
favoured his designs. . diol 

On the 11th, the proceedings in’ the trial 
took a new and unexpected turn. The 
council deelared itself incompetent to: pro- 
ceed further in the business, the marshal 
being entitled by the constitutional charter 
to a trial before the chamber of peers. In 
consequence of this decision, the King sent 
the same day an ordonnance torthe: house of 
peers, requiring them to proceed, without 
delay, to the ** trial of Marshal Ney; accu- 
sed of high treason.” It is evident that the 
decision of the. council of war has given the 
greatest offence to the government. The 
Duke de Richelieu, the principal minister 
of the King, in addressing the peers on this 
occasion, says, the ministersuofithe King 
are compelled to observe,: that this decision 
of the council of war is ‘become.@ triumph 
for the factious.”” Marshal Ney: is:not on- 
ly denounced in*the name of the King and 
of the French people, but the Duke de 
Richelieu states, that he is also»ecome * in 
the name of Europe, to require and demand 
of them to judge the accused generaly” and 
that ** the chamber of peerscowes to the 
world a conspicuous feparationy it ought to 
be prompt, for it is essential. to’ repress the 
indignation raised and rising on ali sides.” 


ITALY.” 


ARREST AND EXECUTION OF THE LATE 
KING, MURAT. 


This celebrated military Chief has been 
arrested in a mad attempt to recover his 
dignity in Italy, and almost immediately 
put to death, along with several of his fol- 
lowers. It appears, that after the wreck of 
Bonaparte’s fortunes in the battle of Water- 
loo, in which conflict Murat commanded 
the French cavalry, the latter fled into Cor- 
sica, where he remained some time“in con- 
cealment ; till, seemingly urged by despera- 
tion, he collected a small band of followers, 
and sailed from Ajaccio in six vessels, which 

were 
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were soon separated by a storm. Two of 
the vessels, on board of which were the ex- 


King, and about 30 others, including, Lieu+ ~ 


tenant-General Francechetti, and Marshal 

Natali, landed on the 8th on the coast of 
Calabria Ulterior, near the village of Pizzo, 

to which they~quietiy. proceeded, -and at=~ 
tempted to raise the people; Murat crying 

out to them, ** Iam your King, Joachim 

Murat; you. ought to acknowledge me.” 

The peasantry however took up arms against 

him, and the party fled to, the mountains, 

from whence. they attempted, finding them- 

selves surrounded, to open a way again to 
the coast, but were speedily made prisoners, 
and carried to Pizzo, where a military com- 
mission condemned Murat to death, and 
the sentence was immediately carried into 
execution on the 15th. 

An article dated Naples, October 20, says 
— ** Murat landed lately on the coast of 
Calabria, with 30 officers, mostly Corsicans ; 
he. was immediately seized and confined ; 
on the 13th of October, at five in the even- 
ing, he was summoned before a Court-Mar- 
tial, and at six was shot; six balls entered 
his head. He affected a great degree of for- 
titude, but on approaching the fatal scene, 
his firmness: began to waver, and he said to 
the officers around, that they ought to await 
the decision of the allied. powers ; however, 
finding all lost, his vanify came to his as- 
sistance, and asking those around him 
whether they thought he was afraid to die, 
and refusing to have his eyes covered, gave 
himself the word fire, which was instantly 
executed, and he expired without a groan.” 

Priyate letters from Naples give further 
details respecting the death of Murat. He 
was not the only one condemned ; 29 of his 
accomplices were shot with him. At the 


— execution no regard was paid to the rank of 


the prisoners ; they were shot according to 
the alphabetic erder of their names, and 
Murat was the seventh. The execution 
Jasted half an hour. 

A German paper mentions, that when 
Murat’s wife heard of his fate, she bore it 
with great firmness; saying that she had 
advised him strongly against making war 
upon Austria, Our readers know that Mu- 
rat was married to one of Bonaparte’s sis- 
ters ; and it has been mentioned, that so long 
as he was guided by her counsels, his affairs 
prospered ; and that it was in decided opposi- 
tion to her intreaties that he took part with 
her, brother on his return from Elba to 
France last year. ) 

It.is stated in a Jetter from Vienna, Oc- 
tober 4th, that a plan is now in hand, and 
great pains are employed to perfect it, to 
effect a union of all the States of Italy, ata 


Congress at Milan; the Emperor of Aus- 


tris ic to be the head of the union, and to 
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take the title of King of Italy.—-The Kings 
and princes of Italy will repair in person to 
Milan, iv order tocomplete this great work, 
It is probable they will not meet till the 
spring, and the coronation of the Emperor 
Francis be deterred till that time. ‘The nu- 
merous Italian emigrants who have been 
living for some years in the Austrian States, 


have now for the most part returned to their 


Owii country, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The insubordination of the seamen at 
Shields, from which at one time fatal con. 
sequences were apprehended, was, we are 
happy to say, subdued without loss of lives 
on the 21st ult. On that day Major-Gene- 
ral Riall, with the 5th regiment of dragoon 
guards, aided by the marines of the ships 
of war in the Tyne, and an immense num- 
ber of special constables, succeeded in dis 
persing the rioters, and relieving the vessels 
in the river from the embargo to which they 
had been so long subjected. The first thing 
done was to secure the boats used by the 
seamen, which was effected by the marines 
either cutting them to pieces, scuttling, or 
sending them down the Tyne. Atl shops 
were then ordered to be shut in (noon-day), 
and the peaceable to keep in their houses. 
All communication between the seamen in 
North and South Shields was cut off. The 
dragoons, headed by the special constables, 
many of the latter on horseback, now pro- 
ceeded to disperse the various groupes of 
seamen and women, and to scour the streets 
and squares, which was done in less than 
haif an hour; the same taking place at 
South Shields. The papers of the commit- 
tee were seized, and the committee-men had 
a narrow escape. Above thirty of the ring: 
leaders were committed to jail, and others 
bound over to keep the peace, and to ap- 
pear at the next quarter sessions. 


IRELAND. 


By the vigorous measures of Government, 
the spirit of disaffection which has ot Jate 
appeared iu freland, bas been bicherto pre 
vented from showing itself in any regulat 
attempt to subvert the government ol the 
country ; although nightly outrages and cle» 
predations continue to be committed by 
hordes of desperadoes; many of whom have 
been apprehended and brought before sp 
cial commissions, appointed in the distur 
counties, where sume have been conde? 
to banishment, and others to capital pun . 
ment. We trust that these measures 
quiet Ireland, and convince the delt 
rioters, that their effurts to disturb the Pe 


oe lye 
of the kingdom can only involve themselY 
scor 


in destruction. 
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ON the 19th of October, Mr Sadler, jun. 

ascended in a balloon from Glasgow, but 
under vety unfavourable circumstances in 
respect of weather. . 
very much, and about twelve o’clock it be- 
gan to rain, and continued to do so with 
more or, less violence till after the ascension 


had taken place. 


The forenoon lowered 


At 12 o’clock the process 


of filling commenced, and it was completed 
before two; the company being entertained 
ia the mean time by the band of the 71st 


regiment. 


About half-past two, the bal- 


loon, which had been filled immediately be- 
hind the Grammar School, was removed 
toa higher part of the ground, and Mr 
Sadler took his seat with the most perfect 
self-possession and intrepidity. At twenty- 
live minutes to three the balloon was loosed, 
and slowly ascended, amidst the acclama- 
tions of all the spectators, Mr Sadler grace- 


fully bowing and waving his flag. 


In con- 


sequence of the wetness of the day, the bal- 
loon did not rise high, and consequently the 
spectators enjoyed the sight of it longer; 
those on the adjacent hills having seen it 
for sixteen minutes, which was nearly the 
half duration of its flight, Mr Sadler having 
descended in thirty-five minutes, at Miln- 
gavie, seven miles and a half distant from 


that city, in a northerly direction. 


Animmense number of spectators, as- 


| sembled from all quarters, filled the adja- 


cent streets and house-tops, and all the hills 
in the neighbourhood. No accident of ‘any 
kind happened, as far as we have heard. 

On Friday the 3d of November the same 
gentleman, ascended ‘from LKdinburgh.— 


Short! 


ced. 


; y after ten o’clock, a gun from the 
that it was Mr Sadler’s 
Mtention to ascend in his balloon from the 


| College Square. Two other guns were fired 
from the same 


place, at twelve and at one 


ppating to descend ; 
on the farm 


: “ascended, and Passing some 


+ to inform the public that prepara- 
t inflating the balloon had commen- 
pea After very anxious expectation by 
umerous spectators, the balleon rose 
out five minutes before 
taking an easterly direc- 
lisbury Craigs, towards 
Shortly after his as- 
Mr Sadler was pre- 
which he at. first at- 
of Northfield but he’ 
enclosures, 


descended safely in a field not far from the 
sea, between the great post-road and the 
Fishwives Causeway. The whole ascension 
did not occupy more than seven minutes.— 
The balloon was followed by a number of 
idle persons and boys, who did considerable 
mischief to the passengers on the public 
road, by pelting them with stones, potatoes, 
&c.; by which, we are sorry to learn, seve- 
ral people were much hurt. The forenoon 
was very fine ; but it turned rather gloomy 
towards afternoon; and the wind bicw 
pretty fresh from W.N.W. ‘The spectators 
were numerous beyond any thing we ever 
witnessed here. Every elevation in the vi- 
cinity of Edinburgh was covered with poos 
ple; and the appearance of Arthur’s Soot, 
Salisbury Craigs, the Caltonhill, Netson’s 
Monument, Castlehill, the steeples, &c. was 
truly grand and picturesque. Many were 
placed in situations, on tops of houses and 
chimnies, that was very alarming, but we 
have heard of no accident. The spectetcrs 
considerably exceeded one hundred thou- 
sand. 

The Musical Festival took pléce at Edin- 
burgh on the 3lst of October.—It was ex- 
tremely well attended, and the Directors 
Geserve every praise for the manner’ in 
which every thing was conducted, and no 
uceident of any kind happened.—Au ac- 
count of the performances is given in a pre- 
vious part of this number. 

On Sunday the 15th of October the fol- 


lowing melancholy accident happened off 


Woolwich :—The Pilot, Captain Sanderson, 
sailed for Leith from Miilar’s Wharf, Lon- 
don, on Sunday forenoon. Several ladies, 
and gentlemen went down in the vessel to 
see their friends off. Captain Andrew Da- 
vidson, formerly of the Prompt, Leith 
smack, went into a boat from the shore to 
assist a Mrs Cummins into the boat; the 
boat upset, and both were drowned, altho’ 
every exertion was made by Captain San- 
derson and the crew of the smack to save 
them: the boatman saved himseli fy get- 


ting hold of the vessel’s chuins.  VWeiat rene | 
ders this accident particularly di\tre°sing IS, 


that the lady’s husband (Copizin 


of the army) was on board and 


could render ‘no assistance. 


We have’ to regret another 


accident, which happened at ostt, near 
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Lerwick, on the night of the 13th October. 
Some men haying discovered a small piece 
of wood in the evening, a father and his 
three only sons, who were young men, and 
one of them married, together with another 
man, the factor at that place, being five in 
all, launched a small boat, about half past 
ten o’clock, in order to obtain the wood; 
but, owing to the high running sea, the boat 
was overset, and the whole of them perished 
in the attempt, as no assistance could be 
given them. ‘They have left three widows 
and eight children to deplore their irrepara- 
ble loss. 
~The very melancholy accidents which have 

occurred within these few months, by the 
firing of the Newcastle coal mines, must be 
fresh in the recollection of all our readers. 
Although the cause and consequences of the 
accumulation. of the dangerous vapour are 
so well known among the workmen, even 
the. experience of its fatal effects cannot 
overcome that habitual negligence, which 
has occasioned the déath of so many hun- 
dreds of human beings.” It must be grati- 
fying to the public, therefore, to know that 
Sir Humphrey Davy has been so fortunate 
as to discover a means, bo'h simple and ef- 
ficacious, by Which these destractive explo- 
sions will in future be avoided.” His expe- 
riments have already been submitted to se- 
veral individuals in London, and, we believe, 
his detailed account, with the reasoning on 
which his experiments are founded, will be 
submitted to ihe Royal Society.‘ 

About the beginning of October, a combi- 
nation took place, among the seamen in the 
ports of Sunderland, Shields, and Newcastle, 
and also extended to Hull, Berwick, and 
other ports, by which much inconvenience 
arose, tlre rioters preventing vessels from 
sailing. It was not got under for several 
weeks ; nor until a large military and naval 
fore’ was collected at Sunderland and Shields, 


a proclamation issued by government, 


containing an offer of one hundred guineas 
reward for discovery of the ringleaders.— 
We are happy to say, that although much 
mischief ensued from the stopping of the 
sailing of the ships (nearly 700 sail being at 
one time detained), no person was materially 
hurt, and the business was at length ami- 
cably settled. 

WHALEs.—A letter from Lerwick 
says—‘** There was driven on shore at Sand- 
house, in Sandsting parish, 218 whales, on 
Monday 9th October, and 132 on Wednes- 
day 11th; in all 350, which will average as 
many barrels of oil.” 

We understand that a-specimen of that 
great monster of the deep, called the sea- 
horse, or walrus, has lately reached the mu- 

seum of our University. We understand 


Scottish Chronicle. 


that it is mow completely prepared, and 
mounted on a frame, and that. it makes , 
most formidable appearance. Its size ig g,, 
great, that space cannot be found for it jn 
the present room appropriated as the my. 
seum. But this deficiency, it is pleasant tg 
think, will soon be supplied, and ample a. 
partments prepared for the reception of spe. 
cimens in every branch of natural history, — 

On the 25th of October, at the monthly 
meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
Dr Campbell reported to the meeting, that 
the Dircetors of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, had, at an extraordi- 
nary meeting, nominated the Rev. Mr John 
Munro, missionary minister at Dirlot, Caith. 
ness-shire, to the office of minister of the 
New Gaelic Chapel, Horse Wynd, which 
nomination had been unanimously ap 
of by the congregation ; that he had inti. 
mated the appointment in a letter to Mr 
Munro _ but not having received that gen. 
tleman’s answer, his induction to office must 
be deferred. Dr Campbell also presented 
the draft of a bond for the regular payment 
of Mr Munro’s stipend, £.150, and on gi 
ving up the papers relative to the business 
of the Chapel, he returned thanks in the 
name of the deacons and congregation to 
the members of the Presbytery, and in par- 
ticular to their Moderator, Dr Ingles, for 
the great interest they had taken in the con- 
cern of the chapel from its commencement. 
The Presbytery approved of all the proceed- 
ings, and authorized the Society for promo 
ting Christian Knowledge to supply the cha 
pel with preachers, till such time as Mr 
Munro is inducted. 

At a numerous and respectable meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Edinburgh, 
on the 6th of November, many of the mem- 
bers expressed their determination, in future, 
to refer any mercantile differences whic 
might take place among them, to the arb 
tration of the Chamber, in order to avai 
the expence of faw. suits in the Court 
Session, now rendered so enormous by ‘ 
late increase on the stamp duties. 

nd 

The Right Hon. the Lord Provost 4 
Magistrates lately conferred the freedom 
the city of Edinburgh on Dr James Grego” 
Professor of the Practice of Physic 
University of Edinburgh, as a mark ¢ 
spect to his great medical abilities 4° 
tinguished character. KCB 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Douglas 
on half pay, is appointed Br 
master General to the forces in N pads 
tain, vice Sir William De Lancey, rot 

Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Blythe 
has been elected Dean of Faculty 
University of Glasgow. Te 
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Appointments. 


The University of Glasgow conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on the Rev. Da- 
niel Dewar, Professor Elect of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the: King’s College, Aberdeen. 

The Senate of Glasgow University has 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Theology 
on the Rev. James Begg, Minister of New 
Monkland, and.on the Rev. John Brown, 
Minister of Langton. 

‘His Graee the Duke of Argyle has been 

pleased to present Mr Donald Kelly, preach- 
er of the gospel at Campbeltown, to the 
charch. and parish of Southend, in the Pres- 
bytery of Kintyre, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. ‘Mr John M‘Keich. 
. Mmand Mrs Dunbar Brodie, of Burgie 
and Lethan, have presented the Rev. George 
M‘Kay to the church and parish of Rafford, 
in thé Presbytery of Forres, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. William Stephen. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

fiFromethe London Gazetie.| 

_ "Foreign Office—October 12, 1815. 
The Prince Regent this day appointed 
George Jackson, Esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Secretary.of Embassy at the Court of Russia. 


Whitehall, Oct. 31. 


The Prince Begent granted the dignity of 
a Baron, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and Iyeland unto the Right Hon. 
Lieut,-Gen. Rowland Baron Hill, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most. Honourable Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, and the heirs-male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
stile, and title, of Baron Hill, of Almaraz, 
and of Hawkstone and Hardwicke, in the 
county of Salop, and in default of such is- 
sue, to. the heirs-male lawfully begotten of 
his Jate brother John Hill of Hawkstone, in 
the said county, of Salop, Esq. deceased. 
o> Louis Duncan Casamajor, Esq. ap- 
Pointed to be,his Majesty’s. Secretary of 
Embassy, to, the Court of St Petersburgh. 
Whitehall, Nov. 4 

The 'Prince Regent appointed John C. 
Colquhoun, Esq. advocate, to be Sheriff-De- 
pute of the shire of Dumbarton, in the room 
_ Sf Esq. resigned. 
— ‘Sir Hector Mackenzie, Bart. to be his 
Majesty’s and Sheriff Principal 


the shite of Riss, Fourth Class St George. 
~ ‘Dt Dutican Macfarlane to ‘be one of Col. Sir J. Eliey, Assistant Adjutant Ge- ‘oe 
his: Majesty’s €haplains it? Ordinary in’ Seot- neral, Col. Reynell, 71st regiment, Col. Sir 
A. Barnard, 95th regiment, Col. Hon.’ A. 
THE Reverend "Phothas Munro to the Abercromby, Assistant Quarter Master’ Ge- 
OF in the pres- -neral, Col. Sir C. Campbell, Assistant Quar- 
Yor ard ‘edehty of Ross, ter Master General, Cot. Colborne, last 
By the Rébertsoit $2d regiment, Col. Woudfuordy Coldtream 
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The following officers have been appoint* 
ed Knights of the Austrian Order of Maria 
Theresa, for their services last Campaign :— 


To be Commanders of the Order of Maria 
Theresa,—Lieut.-Gen. the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, G.C.B. Lieut. Gen. Lord Hill, G.C.B.° 


To be Knights of the Order of Maria The- 
resa,—Lieut. Gen, Sir Henry Clinton. G,C.B- 
Maj. Gen. Sir James Kempt, G.C.B. Maj.- 
Gen. Sir John Byng, K.C.B. Maj. Gen. Sir 
Frederick Adam, K.C.B, Maj. Gen. Sir 
Denis Pack, K.C.B. Maj. Gen. Sir Hussey 
Vivian. Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, K.C.B. 
Maj. Gen. Lord Edward Somerset, K.C.B. 
Col. Sir John Elley, K.C. B. royal horse guards. 
Col. Thomas Reynell, 71st regiment. Col. 
Sir Andrew Barnard, K.C,B. 95th regiment. 
Col. the Hon. Alexander Abercromby, Cold- 
stream guards. Col. Sir George Wood, roy- 
al artillery. Col. Sir Colin Campbell, Cold- 
stream guards. Col. Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.B. 52d reg. Col. Alexander Woodford, 
Coldstream guards. Col. the Hon. Frederic 
Ponsonby, 12th light dragoons. Col. Felton 
B. Hervey, 14th light dragoons, Col. Car- 
michael Smith, Royal Engineers. Lieut. 
Col. James M‘Donnell, Coldstream guards. 
Lieut. Col. Sir Robert Hill, Knight, Royal 
horse guards. Lieut. Col. Lord Fitzroy So- 
merset, K.C.B. Ist guards. Lieut. Col. Ro- 
bert Dick, 42d reg. Leut. Col. Neil Dou- 
glas, 79th reg. Lieut. Col. Lord Saltoun, 
Ist guards. 


And the following officers have been ap- 
pointed Knights of the under. mentioned 
Russian Orders. 


Second Class St George. 


Lieut. Gen. the Marquis of Anglesey, 
Lieut. Gen. Lord Hill. | 


Third Class St George. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Clinton, Major Gen, 
Cooke, Maj. Gen. Kempt. 
Second Class St Wladimir. 
Maj. Gen. Sir O. Vandeleur, Maj. Gen. 
Sir J. Byng, Maj. Gen. Sir D. Pack. 
Third Class St Wladimir. 
Maj. Gen. Lord E. Somerset, Maj. Gen. 
Sir J. Lambert, Maj. Gen. Sir C. Grant, 


Maj. Gen. Maitland, Maj. Gen. Sir H. Vi- 
vian, Col. Mitcheil. 
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suards, Col. Honourable F. Ponsonby, ‘12th 
light dragoons, Co]. Hervey, Acting Mili- 
tary Secretary, Tent. Co}, Sit R. Hill, royal 
horse, guards, Lietit. Col. Lord F. Somerset, 
Military Secretary, Lieut. Col.” Lord Sal- 
foun, Ist gaards. 


sped Class St 


Hepburn, 2d guards, Col. Sir 
Wood, royal-artitlery, Col» Muter, 6th -dra- 
gbotis, Col. Carthichael Smyth, royal engi- 
neers; “Liewts Col, Macdonnel, guards, Lieut. 
Col. Sir H. Bradford, Ist°guards, Lieut 
Col) Lord Greenock, Assistant Quarter Mas- 
ter ‘General, Lieut. Col. Cooke, Ist guards, 
Sir. C. Broke, Assistant Quarter 
Master General, Lieut: Col. Sir H. G. Ber- 
keley, Assistant Quarter Master General, 
Lieut. Col. Ross, 95th regiment, Lieut. Col. 
Sir G. Scovell, Assistant Quarter Master 
General, Lieut. Col. Dick, 42d regiment, 
Lieut. Col. Douglas, 79th regiment, Lieut. 
Col. Nixon, 28th regiment, Lieut. Col. Ly- 
gon, ‘2d life gudeds; Lieut. Col. Hare, 
13 

First Class: St Ann 
Lieut. Gen. Charles Count Alten, Maj: 
Gen. Sir E. Barnes, Adjutant General, May 


Gen. Adam... 
bn0292 Class St Ann, 2 


Lol, Frederick Von; 
hussars, K..G, Li. Lieut. Col. Robert Tore 
rens, West.India regiment, Lieut. Col. John 
Waters, A. A. G. Lieut. Col Charles Beck- 
with, 95th foot, Lieut. Col. William Camp- 
bell, A..Q..Mi G. Lieut. Col. Colin. Camp- 
beli, Royal. Scots, Lieut. Col. Arthur Clif- 
ton, Ist drageons, Lieyt. Col. John Hicks, 
32d foot, Lieut, Col. William El]phinstone, 
33d foot, Licut. Col. Henry Mitchell, 51st 
foot, Lieut, Col. A. G. Norcott, 95th foot, 
Lieut. Col..A. Cameron, 9éth foot, Lieut. 
Col. J. B. Clarke, 2d dragoons, Lieut. Col. 
Sir John May, K. C. B. royal, artillery, 
Lieut. Co]. Sir, Hew. Ross, K. B. royal 
Lieut. Co}. Sir Robert Gardiner, 
K.C.B . royal artillery, Lieut. Col. Sir Wm. 
Gomm, K. C. B; royal artillery, Lieut. Col. 
John Bull, royal artillery, Major Edward 
Kelly, 2d lifeguards, Major 
royal 


“The following officers have been’ appoint. 
ed | Knights by the King of the Netherlands : 


“Third Class: Withelm’s Order. 
‘Tient. Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, G. B. 


fi Bills 


Maj..Gen. Sir Grant, _C. B, Major 
uk 


Gen. Sir ‘Colin 


Sir George Cooke, K. C. B Major Gen. Sir 
James Kempt, K. C, B. Maj. Gen. Sir Wily, 
allimegaid th 


of William,Gamphell, Es 


Appointments. 
Jiam Dorhberg, K. C. B. Maj. Gen. Sir Pe. 


Maitland, K. C. B. Lieut, Gen, .C 
Count ‘Alten, K. ¢. 


Rourtls Glass Order. 


‘Hon. Col. Stewart, lst guards) Col. 
Hepburn, 3d guards; Col. 
3d hussars, Col. Ai Bi Clifton; Astdtagoons, 
Honourable’ Lieut. Colo 
33d foot, Lieut. Col. E. O. Tripp; Tieng 
Col. Sir Charles Broke, 
Sir Henry Bradford, K. B) 
Sit George Berkeley, K.-C.) by), 
Lord Greenock, Lieut. Col. Rio Nixon, 
foot, Lieut. Col. G. Muttlebury, 69th foot, 
Lieut. Col. Harris, ‘Lieut- Col. J. Ross, 95h 
foot, Lieut. Col. Busche, Ist Light Batt. 
K. G. L. Lieut. Col. renee 
Light Batt. K. L. 


Tike) 


Names of Officers upon whom his Majesty 
the King of .Bavaria_ has conferred, the 
Orders of Maximilian Joseph. 


Head quarters, Paris, 23. 
Commandery... 

Major Gen. Sir Colin Halkett, Bi 
Major Gen. Six: John "Lambert, JC C.-B. 
Major Gen. Sir James Lyon, K. C. B. Alas 

Knights.” 

Col. Sir Colin Campbell, K, C, 
B. Hervey, Col. Lord Fitzroy Somersetp 
K. C. B. Lieut. Col. Sir Noel Hill, K, 
Lieut. Col. Norcott, Lieut. Col. Fremantle, 
Major Honourable G, Dawsqn, 


ped 

BIRTHS. 

June 20. At Rosetta, St. Ann's, Sami 


Sept. 15. At Farham, in Surrys, the Lady 
of Captain Glover, of the {st (or Roy al Peak) 
regiment of foot, a daughter... . 

25. Mrs Lesliey of, Warthill, a son, r 

27. At Ayr, Mrs H. D, Boswell, 

Oct, 1. At. Southampton, Mrs Puxyes, 
Purves, a son. 

2. In, George Street, ,the Lady, of, Janes 
Wedderburn, Eeq,.advocates a daughters 

3. At Fort Charlotte, Shetland, the adh 


of Captain John Macdonell, 3d royal vet 


ran battalion, a son. 
6. At Montrose, Mrs ‘John 
‘daughter, AL 
— At Berwick, the of Major} ying 
husband, of the Royal, artillery» 
8, Mrs Lyon, Forth Street, a 


10. At New Ireland, 
of 


and one fine girl, who, are all, likely 
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Births and Marriages. 


married for seventeen years, and never had 
any children before. oe 

Oct. 11. At Brucklay Castle, Mrs Dingwall, 
of Brucklay, @ som and heir. 

13. At Hdinburgh, the. Lady of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Lauriston, a daughter. 

14. Mrs | Cathcart, Gayfield Square, a 
daughter. 
+ The Lady of Alexander Gordon, Esq. 
of Old Broad Street, London, a son.. 

15. At Northbank, Mrs Archibald Ha- 
milton, a Sol. 

— At Northbar-house, the Lady of the 
Honourable Colonel Stuart, a daughter. 

16. At the Manse of Mid-calder, Mrs 
Summers, a son. 

— At Cessford, Mrs M‘Dougal, a daugh- 
ter. 

19, At Drochil, Mrs Murray, of Craig- 
énds, a son. 

21. At Kaster Suddie, Mrs Spalding, a 
daughter. 

22, At Cockairney House, the Lady of 
Captain R. H. Mowbray, Royal Navy, a son. 

25. At Glasgow, Mrs Robert Dennistoun, 
a daughter. 

— At Greenock, Mrs Lang, of Overton, 
son. 

27. At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Li- 
vingston, Campbell, Esq. of Achalader, a 
daughter. 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Ar- 
chibaid M*Nab, Esq. of Kinnell, a daughter. 
2. At Broomball, the Countess of Elgin, 
a son. 
3. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Thomas 


| Trail, Esq. of the 24st regiment, or Scots 
| Fusileers, a son. 


— At London, the Lady of Sir John 
Malcolin, a daughter 


4. In George Street, Mrs Craigie, of 


> Glendoick, a daughter. 


— At Balthayeck, the Lady of Adam 
Ferguson, a son. 
9. The Lady Charlotte Howard, the Lady 
of Mr H. ¢. Howard, son of Mr Howard, 
presumptive heir to the Duke of Norfolk, a 
son and heir. 
Lately, At Paris, the Right Honourable 
Mady Frances Wedderburn Webster, a son 
and heir, 
MARRIAGES, 


At Zurich, Sir William G. 

Cumming, Bart. of Altyre and Gor- 

to Miss Campbell, eldest daugh- 
Of the lat 

Colonel Campbell, younger 

At Haddington, William Grierson, 

4 $q- of Baitford, to Helen, eldest daughter 


Rev. Dr Sibbald, one ¢ ini 
} of Haddington. d, one of the ministers 


“Vou. 1815, 


10 
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12. At Carbrook Cottage, Stirlingshire, 
John Glassford Hopkirk, Esq. W. §. to 
Miss Jessie Hamilton, second daughter of 
the late John Hamilton, Esq. of Polmont 
Bank. 

— At Edinburgh, Jehn Young, Esq. 
younger of Bellwood, to Euphemia, daugh- 
ter of the Jate Neil Macvicar, Esq. 

— At Banff, James Duff Mackay, Esq. 
to Olivia, only daughter of John Russel, 
Esq. of Balmaad. 

13. In Dublin, the Reverend Charles 
Moore, of Monasterevan, fourth son of the 
Honourable Ponsonby Moore, and nephew 
of the Most Noble the Marquis of Droghe- 
da, to Agnes, eldest daughter of James 
Cleghorn, Esq. M. D. physician to the State’ 
in Ireland. 

— Andrew Grant, Esq. merchant, Glas- 
gow, to Cecilia Murray, daughter of John 
Stevenson, Esq. Gateside, Hamilton. 

14. In the county of Down, Edward 
Ward, Esq. eldest son to the Right Ho- 
nourable Robert Ward, Colonel of the South 
Down regiment of militia, to Lady Matilda 
Stewart, daughter to the Earl of London- 
derry. 

— At Sandyford, Glasgow, Robert Stuart, 
Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Ellen, second 
daughter of Mr James Kilbee, Belfast. 

15. At Inveresk House, John Wauchope, 
of Edmonstone, Esq. to Henrietta Cecilia 
Baird, second daughter of Sir James Baird, 
of Saughton Hall, Bart. ty 

17. At Wellbourg, the Archduke Charles, 
of Austria, to the Princess Henrietta, of 
Nassau Wellbourg. The illustrious bs 
it is expected, will visit England. They 
are to have a principality on the French 
side of the Rhine. 

17. At Laurencekirk, Ensign John Home, 
of the Royal Scots, to Jessy, third daughter 
of John Home, Esq. Thornton Castle, Kin- 
cardineshire. 

— At Straloch, William Brebner, Esq. 
younger of Lairnie, to Mary, daughter of 
the late John Ramsay,’ Esq. of Bara. 

19. At Blackhill, John Hepburn, Esq. 
of Colquhaizie, to Helen, second daughter 
of the late Adam Stewart, Esq. of Clu- 
nie. 

22. At Laurieston, Dr William Moore, 
of Dubiin, to Miss tleonora, daughter of 
the late John Ross, Esq. of Balkail, 

25. At Edinburgh, Captain John Durie, 
of the 92d regiment, to Sarah, only daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Sutton Mort Froggat, 
Esq. of Dam House, Lancashire. 


— At Montrose, James Austin, Esq. . 


cashier of the Montrose Bank, to Mary, Se- 
cond daughter of Mr John Allan, merchant, 
Montrose. 
At Kingsmills, Ioverness, Edward 
Fragets 
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Frazer, Esq. to. Jane, youngest daughter of 

the Jate John, Mason, Esq. chief judge of 

Dominica. 

Sept. 26. At Scoughall, Mr David Spence, 
writer in Melrose, to Miss Helen Brodie, 
daughter of John Brodie, Esq. of Scoughall. 

— At Scalasdale, Major D. Gregorson, 
to Phebe, daughter of the late Murdoch 
M‘Laine, Esq. of Lochbuy. 

John Urquhart, Esq, merchant, Glas 
gow, to Jane, daughter of Andrew M‘Nair, 
Esq, Milngavie. 

27. At Fleurs, John C. Hopkins, Esq. to 
Miss Innes. 

Oct. 2. At Edinburgh, William Munro, 
Esq. of the royal regiment of artillery, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of John Mosley 
M‘Caw, Esq. of Mosley Hall, St Ann’s, 
Tsland of Jamaica. _ 

— At Paisley, Mr Andrew Brown, Lin- 
wood, to Janet, daughter of Provost Wil- 
liam Jameson, Paisley. 

4. “At Eckington, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Frederick Stovin, K. C. B. to Ann Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Sitwell Sitwell, Bart. of Ranishaw. 

5. Thomas Walker, Esq. writer, Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Elizabeth Mary Morison, 
daughter of William Maxwell Morison, 
Esq. advocate. : 

. 6 At Oldfield, near Thurso, John M‘- 
Leay, Esq. of Keiss, to Jessie, youngest 
daughter of Licutenant.Colonel Williamson, 
of Marlefield, . 

At Stirling, Mr Robert Downie, car- 
pet manufacturer, Stirling, to Miss Isabella 
Kinnaird, daughter of Mr Farquhar Kin- 
naird, manufacturer there. 

' 9. At Wyseby House, Annandale, John 
Robertson, Esq. late of. Calcutta, to Miss 
Mary Sophia SReuart, daughter of David 
Steyart, Esq. 

Cortachy, John Kermack, Esq. 
writer to the signet, to Miss Jane O. Ram- 
say, daughter of Mr Ramisay, Cortachy. 

— At Glasgow, John Anderson, Esq. 
surgeon, Royal Lanarkshire militia, to Mrs 
Gilchrist. 

At Church, Ireland, William 
Jackson, Esq. Colonel of the North Mayo 
militia, to Jane Louisa, third daughter of 
William Blair of Blair, Esq. Ayreshire. 

- 10. At Sever) Oaks, Kent, Mr David 
Kidd, merchant, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Martyr, Esq. there. . 

‘\7. At Nicholson’s Square, by the Rev. 
Dr Fleming, Mr James Wilson of Queens- 
ferry, to Miss Henrietta Gilchrist. 

At London, Sit John Talbot, Bart. 
to the Honourable Miss Catharine Arun- 
del, daughter of Lord Arundel. 

At London, Hary Hackshaw, Esq. 
ofthe Isiand of St Vincents, to Harriot Ma- 
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rion ;—also, Captain M, I. Popplewel 
Royal Navy, to Margaret Care, both dau). 
ters of the deceased George Mackay, [sq, 
of Bighouse. | 

20. At Leadclune, John Gollan, Esq. 
to Miss Jane Fraser, third daughter o/ 
Captain Thomas Fraser, of that place. 

21. William Green, Esq. Royal Navy, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the late George 
Paton, Esq. Royal Navy. 

— At Lewisham, Patrick Lawrie, Esq, 
of the Adelphi, London, late of the South 
Bridge, Kdinburgh, to Mary, only daugh. 
ter of John Drummond, Esq. of Lawristoy 
Place, Edinburgh. 

24. At Summerfield, Alexander Cassels, 
Esq. to Miss Jessie Grierson, daughter of 
Gilbert Grierson, Esq. Leith. 

26. At Maryfield, R. M. Hawley, M.D, 
to Miss E. Burn, daughter of the late Wil. 
liam Burn, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

27. At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Gibson, 
of the British Linen Company’s Bank, Edin- 
burgh, to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr 
William Gould, Glasgow, | 
28. At Horsedale, George Garden, Esq. 
of Montreal, to Kuphemia, second daughter 
of William Forbes, Esq, of Echt. 

Lately, Nicholas Westby, Esq. of Thorn- 
hall, to the Honourable Emily Waldegrave, 
eldest daughter of Lord Radstock. 

— At Buriton, Hants, Roderick Impey 
Murchison, Esq. of Taradale, Ross-shire, 
Captain 6th dragoons, to Charlotte, only 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Hugonin. 

.— George Darling, Esq. Brunswick 
Square, London, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late John Lyall, Esq. of Findon. 

Major General Donkin, to Miss Mark 
ham, eldest daughter of the Reverend the 
Dean of York. 


DEATHS. 
May 22, 1814. Drowned, at the mouth 


of the river Columbia, in the Northern Pa 
cific Ocean, Donald M‘Tavish, Esg. 4™ 
tive of Stratherrick, and one of the partnys 
of the North West Company of Canact 
‘Mr M‘Tavish was for upwards of twenty: 
four years employed in the wilds of Uppet 
Canada, and the interior of the north " 
tern regions of America, and was 
cessful. in| promoting the busigess,“! if 
Company, and in securing the good vil 
alliance of the Indian. nations, by 
chiefs he was always treated with the a 
est respect, and received on the same ig 
ing with one of their own number 
enterprising genius led him to p 
attempt an expedition across the 
‘of North America, for the purpose 
lishing a connexion with China; 
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having escaped innumerable perils, he and 
six of his companions were unfortunately 


lost near Cajie Disappointment. To those 
who were personally acquainted with this 
worthy gentleman, no eulogium on_ his 
worth is necessary. His enterprizing, ac- 
tive spirit led him to undertake and accom- 
lish what ordinary men would shrink from : 
his mild disposition, humanity, and liberali- 
y, his public and private beneficence, his 
mild manners, and manly conduct, will long 
endear his memory to a large circle of re- 
spectable acquaintances and weeping rela- 
tions, who must ever deplore his untimely 
fate. 

Jan. 9, 1815. At Trichinopoly, Major 
John Fortune, of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s 22d regiment of native in- 
fantry, Madras Establishment, son of the 
late Mr John Fortune, Edinburgh, after a 
service of twenty-three years. 

March 17. In Bengal, Henry Grant, Esq. 
of the Honourable East India Company’s 
civil service. 

May 30. Lost, on board the Arniston 
trausport, off Cape -L’Aguilas, Captain 
Archibald Stoddart, Royal Scots. He had 
previously embarked on board the Bengal 
Indiaman, which was accidentally burnt in 
January last, off Point de Galle, Ceylon, 
and through his personal exertions, several 
of the children passengers were saved. 

July 31. In Jamaica, Lieutenant David 
Ramsay » Royal Navy, the youngest and last 
surviving son of Captain Ramsay, Royal 
Navy. 

Aug. 1. At Ayr, Thomas M‘Clellan, 
Esq. agent for the Bank of Scotland. 

— At Port Glasgow, Mr John Carswell, 
ship builder, 

— At Venlaw House, Peebles, Mr Ro- 
bert Gordon, writer to the signet. 

4. At Perth, Mr John Muir, traveller for 
Mess, John Young and Co. Edinburgh. 

_ .» At Athlone, Lawrence M*Dowail, Esq. 
Licutenant-Coloncl of the Renfrewshire re- 
of militia,. , 

At Massay Park, Limerick, the Ho- 
aaa John Massy, formerly M. P. for 
the county of Limerick. 

~- At ‘Stonehaven, Mrs Anna Graham, 
relict of the late Dr James Badenach, of 

\ hiteriges 

David Alston, of Auchterhard, 
late of the Honourable East India Com- 


inilit: ary service in Bengal. 


— At Polmont-bank, Mr White, aged 90. 
7. At London, General Leigh, Groom of 
the ‘Bed-Chamber to the Prin ce, Regent, 

an Lieut. Governor of the Isle of Wi ight. 
% ALE dinburgh, Mrs E! izabeth Lothi ian, 


Wide Dr William Lothian, senior mi- 
Roter of Ce 
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8. At Laudle, Argyllshire, Mrs .Maclach- 
Ian, spouse of Eun Maclachlan, Esq. 

— At London, George Spence, Est. den- 
tist to his Majesty. 

9. At Fothringham, George Fothringham, 
son of the late Alexander Ogilvy Fothring- 
ham, Esq. of Powrie. | ai 

10. At the Manse of Dailly, the Rev, 
Chas. Cunningham, minister of that parish, 

— At sea, Mr William Forster, of the 
North Shore, near Newcastle, master ma- 
riner, aged 60, In the early part of the 

revolutionary war with France, a ship in 
which he sailed as mate, was taken by a 
privateer, and he only of the crew was left 
on board, with six Frenchmen. He contriv- 
ed to retake her from this number, and 
brought her into port. | 

1]. At Inzion, Dav. Mitchell, Esq. W. S. 
, 12. At London, Aubrey Beauclerk, Duke 
of St Alban’s, Earl of Burford, Baron Vere, 
and Baron Heddington. His Grace was 
Hereditary Grand Falconer of England, and 
Register of the Court of Chancery. Born 
August 21, 1765; succeeded his father Au- 
brey, the late Duke, February 9, 1802; 
married, first, July 9, 1788, Miss Moses, a 
rich heiress, by whom (who died August 
18, 1800) he had issue, Mary, now Lady 
Deerhurst 3 secondly, he married August 
12, 1802, Louisa Grace, third daughter of 
the Lady of Louisa Manners, and niece to 
Wilbraham Tollemache, Earl of Dysart. 
Heir,—his Grace’s infant son, born about 
nine months since. The late Duke had 
been in a declining state of health for some 
time previous to his decease, his Grace be- 
ing subject to great internal debility, and 
sudden spasmodic attacks in the head and 
stomach. Previously to the day of his death, 
he had kept his bed for nearly a week ; but, 
on the day of the final result, he rem: en 
that he felt himself much better ; tae attack 
was instantaneously fatal. The Duchess, 
and her sister, Mrs Dalrympiec, were in the 
room at the time of the melanc holy event, 
and they, from the momentary distraction 
produced, flew into the street, without hat 
or bonnet, in quest of medical aid. 

a At usb s Street, aged 84, much la- 
mented, Mrs Elizabeth Pahier. relict of 
Mr Thomas Fyers, late of this place. 

—- At Lasswade, Sarah Dunbar, wife of 
Robers Dunbar, St John’s Hiil. 

13. At Canil Baik, Pais! ley, Janet 
Farlane, relict ef Robert M‘Farlane, Blar- 
rea, aged 102 years, 4 months. 

1S. At Haddington, alter a short illness, 
on his way frova to Edinburg 
Thomas Morgan, Esq. late of the Benga 
medical establishment. 

At the Manse of Mr 3 
Brewster, senicr, 
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Aug. 13. At Lennelhill, David Hogarth, 


Esq. of Hilton. 
a At Glasgow, Mr John Wilsone, aged 


— Miss Elizabeth Young, aged 16, only 
daughter of Mr James Young, Coldstream. 
— At Cheltenham, Miss Lousia Mackay, 
daughter of the late George Mackay, Esq. 
of Bighouse. - 
_ 16. At Hope Street, Mrs Sands. 

— Mary, the wife of John Murray, Esq, 
Commissary General to his Majesty’s forces, 
and Georgiana, his eldest daughter. They 
were following him from Falmouth, in their 
way from the Continent, when their horses 
having taken fright near Uxbridge, and 
thrown the driver, proceeded in a gallop, 
upon, which they fatally yielded to the sud- 
den impulse of fear, precipitated themselves 
from the carriage, and perished on the 
spot. 

— At Fisherrow, Mr Robert Aitken, 
merchant there. 

17. At Ness Cottage, Mrs Mackintosh, 
widow of the late Provost William Mack- 
intosh, ot Inverness. 

— At North Rigg, East Lothian, Miss 
Margaret, second daughter of Captain War- 
rington, Adjutant, Haddingtonshire local 
militia. 

— At Dundee, Marjory Mackinnon, 
spouse of Mr Walker Saunders, hatter. 

» = At Camlarg Lodge, Miss Ann Wood- 
burn, daughter of David Woodburn, Esq. 

19. At Greenock, Mr. Nathaniel Graham, 
a native of Buttle, in Galloway, aged 98. 

. - At Dunfermline, Mr David Sten- 
house, writer. 

— At Colessie Manse, Ensign James 
Walker, of the 2d battalion 93d regiment 
of Highlanders. 

— At London, John Scott, Esq. Jate 
ebemist in Edinburgh. 

21. At the Manse of Beith, Mrs Catha- 
rine Brown, widow of James Crawford, 
Esq. W. S. 

— At Edinburgh, Abram, third son of 
Mr James Newton, baker. 

— At Aberdeen, George, only son of the 
late Reverend Alexander Allan, Episcopal 
clergyman in Edinburgh. 

— At Liverpool, after an illness of only 
half an hour, Captain Wm Mearns, late of 
the ship Neptune of London, and a nativé 
of Montrose. | 
: 22. At Bonnington Road, Mr John Haig, 
junior. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Grizzel Storie, 
daughter of the late James Storie, Esq. 

) Paisley. 

2% At) Haddington, Mr George Thom- 
~sen, aged 19 years, eldest son of Mr Wil- 
shiam Thomson, founder, Arbroath 


Deaths. 


23. At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Clarke, wis 
of William Anderson, Esq. surgeon. 

24. At Glasgow, Mrs Margtret Naismith, 
relict of the late James Roxburgh, Exsq. of 
Bothwellshields. 

— Mr Thomas Jameson, jun. of Sherif 
Brae, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Gray, of 
Blainslie. | 

— At Edinburgh, after a short illness 
Mrs Charles Ritchie. 

— At Crichton, Mr Robert Turnbull, 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr William Penny, 
from Trinidad. 

— At London, aged 59, Peter Willian 
Baker, Esq. M. P. for Corse Castle, Dorset. 
shire. 

26. At Errol, the Reverend Charlies Cum- 
ming, after a long and painful illness, which 
he bore to the last with that submission and 
patience which becomes a true _ believer in 
the doctrines he taught. 

— At the Park, Colin Bruce, Esq. one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Forfar. 

— At London, John Spalding, Esq. of 
Holm and Shilmers, late member of Parlia- 
ment for New Galloway, &c. 

27. At Glasgow, Robert Dennistoun, 
Esq. 

— At Falkirk, Mr James Buchanan, 
teacher of the charity school in that place. 

— At Brechin, J. Smith, merchant there. 

— Anne, the infant daughter of J. H. 
Wishart, Esq. surgeon. : 

— At Ostend, Mr Mat. Mackenzie, for- 
merly merchant in Glasgow. 

28. At Hope Park, Walter Lothian, 
Esq. 

e At Dalkeith, Mrs Elizabeth Cuning- 
ham, wife of Mr John Wilson, merchant 
there. 

29, At Midlock, Lanarkshire, Mr Wo 
M ‘Queen. 

— At Bradely Hill, Derbyshire, Philip, 
Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Stanhope, Knight 
of the Garter, aged sixty years. He has left 
issue, two daughters and one son, | 
Stanhope, who, at the age of ten years, now 

succeeds hisLordship in his titles and estate 
His Lordship had been unwell for 9m 
time, but was not considered in any danget 
till a few days since, when Dr Baile m4 
sent for, who remained with him til] bist 
solutien. This nobleman was, at the a 
of his death, in his 60th year; he wa!" 
married, first to Anne, daughter of i 
Thistlewait, D. D. of Norman-court, 
by whom he had one daughter, whe is “ 
dead; and afterwards to Lady oe 
Thynne, sister to the Marquts 
whom he had the son and two dave" 


who survive him LordstP» 
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was the fifth Barl, was but distantly, related 
to his celebrated predecessor, being descend- 
ed from Arthur Stanhope, sixth son of the 
first Kar], who obtained the title in the year 
1628. His Lordship had not been in town 
for more than two years previous to his 
death. The Noble Earl was equally re- 
markable for the virtues of the nobleman 
and the Christian, and may be justly said to 
have fulfilied all the duties implied by his 
motto—A Deo et Hege. 

Aug, 30. At Edinburgh, lsabella, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Mr Robert Richardson, 
secretary to the British Linen Company. 
-— At Inverness, Jehn Jameson, Esq. of 
Cherry Vale, Abgrdeen, aged 72. 

— At Braeheid, Mrs Wallis, wife of 
Henry. Wallis, Esq. Maryborough Lodge ; 
and on the 4th October, Robert Wallis, their 
son, aged 14 months. 

—~ At Picton Castle, the Right Honoura- 
ble Lady Milford. 

At Dunfermline, Miss Margaret Ward- 
law, daughter of the late Sir David Ward- 
law, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Primrose, widow 
of Mr David Primrose, soap-boiler, Edin- 
burgh. 
om At Kinloch, Susan, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Kinnear, Esq. of Kinloch. 

— At Glasgow, Lieuteuant Colonel Gwyn 
{Inspecting Field Officer of the Western Dis- 
trict, aged 41. This brave and distinguish- 
ed officer was wounded in the battles of Ta- 
lavera and Busaco, and from the wound 
which he received at the latter he had never 
recovered. He was possessed of every qua- 
lity which constitute the gentleman and the 
soldier, and died regretted by ali who had 
the pleasure of his ucguaintance. He was 
Anterced with military honours, atteiided by 
all the troops in the garrison, and a num- 
ber of the. most respectable gentlemen of 
the city. Major Boule, of the regiment, 
succeeds Colonel Gwyn jn the charge of the 
district. 

_ o> At Brussels, of wounds received in 
the battle of Waterloo, Major A. J. M‘Laine, 
Of the 73d regiment, son of the late Gillian 
M‘Laine, Esq. of Scalastle, Island of Muil. 
‘He was a brave soldier, and much beloved 
by all his brother officers. His brother, the 
late Captain M‘Laine, of the 20th regiment, 
Was the only officer who was killed in the 
: Memorable battle of Maida. 
SL. At Arbroath, Marjory Warden, spouse 
.0f Mr William Renny, jun. merchant there, 
Much and justly regretted. 

— At Henly in Arden, Janet, widow 
of the late Reverend James Grahame, author 

of the Sabbath and several other poems, 

Sept. 1. At Cheltenham, Thomas Tuligch, 

Esq. of 


Sept. 1. At Aberdeen, Mr Wiiljam Siev- 
wright, of the House of Joh 
kely and Son, of London, aged 

2. At Edinburgh, Miss’ 
daughter of the late Thomas Raitt, Esq. of 
Longformacus. 

— At Marske Hall, York-hire, Wiltam, 
third son of the Hon. Lawrence Mundas. 

— At Annan, Thomas Johnstone, Esq. 
of Gutterbraes, in the year of his age. 
4 At Loggiéside, aged 75, Mrs Charlotte 
M‘Kenzie, relict of the Reverend John 
Downie, late minister at Urray. ws 

— At Hurn Court, Hants, after a few 
days illness, Lady Fitzharris. 

— At Edinburgh, “rs Marearet 
lagan, widow of Mr Robert Maclagan, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

5. At London, James Begbie, Esq. much’ 
regretted. 

— At London, of a brain fever, and after 
a few days illness, Mr John Morton, many 
years printer of “ The Sutday Review” 
newspaper. He was a man of great respees 
tability, and in private life very mpch es- 
teemed. He has left a wift and six ehfidren 
to lament his irreparable foss, 

— At Nether Pladie, in the land of Craig- 
ston, and parish of Turriff, Mr John Aners 


dyce, in the 63d ‘year of his wan. 


highly beloved and respected by alf wh6d 
knew him, for the piety of his di*positton, 
and benevolence of his heart. After deducts 
ing a smill legacy to his sistér, he has teft 
the baif of his fortune, which’ is: very cofis 
siderable, as a fund for the benefit of the 
poor belonging to the Episcopal Congres 
tions of Turriffand Cumineston, with ecode 
of rules and regulations, drawn’ tp with his 
own hand, for the management of said fre’ 

At St Fort, Stetvart,’ eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Stewart, Esq. & 
St Fort. 

8. At Glisgow, Mr Robert Simpson, aged 


16, a student at the University. 


—- At Prestonpans, Andrew Graham, 
Esq. many years factor in the servic® of’ tie 
Honourable the Bey Confpeny. 

— AtfAyr, Mrs Stevenvon, ofthe 
late Captain Hugh Stevenson. | 

9. At the Manse of Haifrd) the Rev. 
William Stephen, minister of that parish; iy 
the 69th year of his 

— At Dumfries, Mr James M'*Ghic, tate 
bookseller. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Inglis; wife of 
the Reveretid Thonias Fnglis, minister of 
Lochrutton. 

Jl. At Paisley, Mr Bockhart Scott, o 
the Royal Lanark regiment-of mifitia. 

— At Old Aberdeen, in the 88h year of 
his age, Roderick Maclésé} Di’ Principal 
of Ming’s College. Metiebd, when erty 
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18 years of age, acted, in 1748, as Assistant 
to Dr J..Gregory, then Professor of Philo- 
sophy in King’s College; and upon the re- 
signation of that gentleman, in the ensuing 
year, succeeded to the vacant chair. In 
1764, he was chosen Sub Principal; and in 
1800 was unanimously elected Principal by 
his colleagues. Whether we regard the 
character. of Dr Macleod in his private or 
public capacity) it will be admitted that few 
ren have more faithfully discharged the 
duties of their station. In the most deli- 
cate connection of life, tender and aifection- 
ate; as a parent, indulgent, but firm; asa 
triend, active, warm, and constant—he 
lived but for this cirele. Yet were his more 
general relations to societv never forgotten. 
His zealous and ciose attention to whatever 
involved the honour or interest of the body, 
with which, for the unusual period of 67 
yeass, he stood connected, will Jong be ac- 
knowledged 3 whilst, by his able and consci- 
entious discharge of his duties as a public 
teacher for 52 years, and above ati, by the 
active and liberal protection which he uni- 
formly extended to rising or neglected me- 
rit, he perhaps as effectually promoted the 
best interest of education and science, as 
any individual of his time. ; 

_ Sept. JL. At the Manse of Ordequhill, Mrs 
Mary Grant, wife of the Reverend Alex. 
Gray, and daughter of the late Reverend 
Robert Grent, minister of Cuilen. 

12. In George’s Square Edinburgh, Miss 
Blaitland, eldest daughter of Adam Mait- 
land, sq. of Dundrennan. 

14. At Invergurry, Duncan Allaistair, 
son of Colonel Macdonell, of Glengarry. 

— At Belhaven, Mr George Johnston, 
universally regretted. 

15, At Portobello, Mrs Margaret O, Mil- 
jer. 

— At Rothesay, Bute, Alexander Dun- 
lop, Esq. surgeon, Glasgow, in the 77th 
year of his age. 

16. At Bridge-end, Musselburgh, Henry 
Gillies, Esq. in the 70th year of his age. 

13, At Baickbeath, Mrs Milne, wife of 
Mr Alex. George Milne, merchant, London. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Smith, 
builder. He was much respected as a trades- 
mao; and as a.father, relative, and friend, 
his conduct was irreproachable. 
<At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Fleming, 
wife of Mr David William Fieming, ac- 
gountant. 

— At Dumfries, Miss Georgina Camp- 
Bell, daughter of the iate Mathew Camp- 
bei, Esq. Wigtom 

i9, At Main’s House, Glasgow, Miss 
Euphemia Pirie, eldest Gaughter of the late 
James Piriey depute clerk of the High 
Ceurt of Admiralty. 


20. At Catrine-house, aged four years, 
James, the ouly son of Mr Thomas Gree, 
shields, brewer, Catrine ; and on the 2]st, 
Mrs Elizabeth Paterson, his spouse, aged 


27 years.’ 


2l. At North Bridge Street, Robert 
Johnston, aged 15 years, eldest son of iy 
Robert Johnston, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Dumfries, John Hossack, Esq, of 
Glengaber, and of Buff Bay River, in the 
island of Jamaica; a gentleman greatly es. 
teemed and respected by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

— At Old Fishmarket Close, Mrs Stark, 
aged 64, 

— At St James's Square, Margaret, wife 
of Mr George Forrester, writer. ' 

22. At Ayr, occasioned by a fall down his 
stair, Mr James Murray, late in Corseclays, 

— At Downpatrick, Mrs Crawford, re- 
lict of the late Archibald Crawford, merch- 
ant in Leith, and mother to Major Wilkie 
of the 38th, and Lieutenant Crawford of 
the 60th regiment. 

_— At Edinburgh, very much regretted, 
Serjeant Major Patrick Gould, of the late 
Ist regiment of Royal Edinburgh Volun- 
tcer Infantry, a situation he had held for 
twenty-one years. He was remarkably ac- 
curate, attentive, and useful, in the discharge 
of his varied duties, and an excellent drill, 
as is well known, and will be long remenis 
bered by many of this city, he having train- 
ed upwards of tro thousand of them to mi- 
litary exercises, and the use of arms, since 
the establishment of the parent corps of 
Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, blue, in 1794 

23. At Gosport, in consequence of a con 
cussion ef the brain, produced by being 
lately thrown out of his gig, George Bur- 
don, Esq. Rear-Admiral of the Red squa 
dron of his Majesty's fleet, aged 60 years 

— In the 74th year of his age, Mr Fir 
Jay Malcolm, brewer in Dunfermline. 

24. At Stirling, Mrs Ann Stewart, relic 
of James Stewart, Issq. of Gar. 

— At Horncliff, Mr William Smith, 
mer, at an advanced age. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Andrew Bald, si 
veyor of taxes. 

— David Morrison, Esq. of Traboc 
‘mains. 

— At Hamilton, Miss Anne Shem 
daughter of Mr David Shearer, of these! 
of ‘Tortola. 

25. At George Street, after 2 
iIness, Mrs Wardlaw, relict of Capt. We 
liam Wardlaw, Royal Navy. iis 

= At London, Elizabeth, the wie” 
Alexander Grant, Esq. of Serycants a 

_— Mr John Cowan, farmer, Musselbare™ 

26. At Edinburgh, in the 20th year“ 


“ounges? 
his age, Mr John Macgeorge, 
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of the Reverend Wiiliam Macgeorge, late 
minister of the gospel at Mid-calder. 

Sept. 27. At Sanquhar, the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, pastor of the Associate Anti- 
burgher Congregation there for 39 years. 

—- At Sheerness, Mr Alexander Milne, 
of Rdinburgh, aged 25, Assistant Surgeon 
of the Iphigenia, and late’ of the Bellero- 
phon. When proceeding to the hospital 
ship in. the harbour, with two sick men, 
the boat was. overset in a squall, and Mr 
Milne, in generously exerting himself be- 
yond his power to save his patients, lost his 
own life, deeply regretted by his brother 
offieers, and by all who knew him. 

— At Genoa, in her 2Ist year, Lady 
Jane Montague, eldest daughter of his Grace 
the Duke of Manchester. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert M‘Culloch, 
Esq. of. Kirkclaugh. 

— At Gorgie Park, at an advanced age. 
Mrs Macdonald, of Hope Street, widow of 
Major Allan Macdonald, some time of the 
59th. regiment of foot, and mother of the 
late Major Forbes Ross Macdonald, Gover- 
nor of Prince of Wales’ Island, and the late 
Lieutenant General Donald Macdonald, of 
the 55th regiment. 

— Lady Clavering, widow of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Clavering, K B. 

28. Gilbert Gerard, D. D. Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. Dr 
Gerard was educated at Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh ; and after officiating for several years 
as minister of the English Church at Am- 
sterdam, was elected Professor of Greek in 
King’s College. He succeeded his father, 
Dr Alexander Gerard, as Professor of Divi- 
nity; and a few years ago, was appointed 
one of the ministers of Old Aberdeen. New 
Prospects of advancement had just opened 
upon him, when the Church and the Uni- 
versity were suddenly and prematurely de- 
prived of his eminent talents and accom- 
Plishments. He preached.on Sunday, and 
died on the ensuing Thursday. Of his judg- 
Ment and,erndition, Dr Gerard has a 
Most respectable monument in the usti- 
tutes. Of Biblical Criticism.—Edinburgh, 
1808, 8vo. With his learning he united 
much knowledge of the world; he was a 
nan af the most, gentlemanly, manners. He 
was 2 correct and judicious preacher ;. and 
Was uniformly distinguished by the libera- 
lity his theolaziea) opinions. 

“5. At Montreal,- James’ Dunlop, Esq- 
Much regretted. 

Suddenly, at Livingston’s Yards, Mr 
brewer. 

gs Mr Henry, Maevicar, midshi pman on 

ard his Majesty’s sloop.of war the Levant 

* ‘tent by which he lost his life hap- 
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pened off the Isle of Man, at four o’clock 
afternoon, when on duty. Mr Henry Mac 
vicar was in his sixteenth year, the seventh 
and youngest son of the late Neil Macvicar, 
Esq. some time Lord Provost of the city of 
Edinburgh. 

30. At Edinburgh, Mr John Wilson; 
some time tenant of the farm of Newbyres, 
in the parish of Newbattle, in the 80th year 
of his age. 

—— At Oban, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, which he bore with great fortitude, 
Alexander Stevenson, Esq. writer to the 
signet. He will long be remembered and 
regretted by his relations and friends, who, 
by his untimely death, are bereaved of an 
estimable man and valuable com panion. 

Oct. 1. At George Street, Captain Alex- 
ander Tod, late of Alderstone. 

— At Shrub Place, Leith Walk, Mra 
Euphemia Bruce, late of Musselburgh, 
aged 71. 

2. At the Manse of Troqueer, William, 
eldest son of the Reverend Mr William 
Thorburn. 

— At Helensburgh, Margaret Boyd, el- 
dest daughter of the late Mr Robert Kalley, 
merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Glasgow, Charlotte Jane, eldest 
daughter of Captain William Mitchell, 
Bengal artillery. 

5. At Tollcross, Captain Robert Rollo, 
in the 91st year of his age. 

— At Dean Park, Edinburgh, Mr Joha 
Gibson, farmer, aged 75. 

— Suddenly, the Reverend Edward 
M‘Quold, parish priest of Portaterry, in the 
54th vear of his age. 

— Mr Francis Yates, of Wolverhampton, 
aged 94; and on the following Tuesday, 
the 10th, Mrs Eleanor Yates, his wife, aged 
$9. This venerable-couple had been mar- 
ried 67 years, were both taken ili .on the 
same day, and died within five days of eacla 
other, the latter on the anniversary of their 
wedding day, 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ann Scott, daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Scott, Esq. of Dun- 
nisnald, and wife of James Watson, Esq. 

6. At Liverpoo!, after a painful and lin- 
gering illness, David Shand, Esq. merchant 
there, formerly of Montrose. 

— At Brechin, in the 50th year of her 
age, Magdalene, daughter of the late Re- 
verend David Blair, minister of the gospel, 
Brechin. 

9. George Baron Callan, one of the 2% 
representative Peers of im his 62d 
year. 

— At Edinburzch, Mr Edward: Stamp, 
of Alnwick, grocer and brewer. 

At Maragall, Lisburn, Drs 
Abbott, aged 102 years. 

Get. 10. 
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Oct. 10. 
daughter of J 


in the 22d year of her age. 
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ff, Mr Pety 
eed 67 years, 
17. At Edinbnrgh, Mrs Deborah Cox, 


— At Southampt: at an vanced gg@, © relict of Nicholas Cox, Esq. Lieut-Governor 


evyton, of the ma- 


ll. At Leith, M. Henry Herv Xe aged 
72, teacher of the German and, Duteh. Jans 
guages, much and justly regretted. 

— At Callander, Charles “Campbell Esq. 
of Lochdochart. 

12. At Chohnondeley ‘Piccadilly, 
London, after a lang and severe illness, the . 
Countess of Rocksavase. Her Ladyship, 
who was second daughter of thé late General 
Campbell, Deputy Governor of Gibraltar, 
was married to the eldest son of Marquis 
Cholnondeley, about two years ago. Her 
dJadyship has died without issue, in not above 
the 26th year of her age. 

13. Mr George Walker, drawing master, 
Edinburgh. 

“* 14. In his father’s house, at Little Troch- 
rie, near Dunkeld, aged 44, the Reverend 
dohn Camppell, preacher of the gospel. 

— At. Aberdeen, Mr Ernest Mearns, 
agedi24, for several years past first assistant 
in the Public. Writing School of Aberdeen : 
@ young man of much merit, modesty, and 
worth; and on the 17th current, three 
hours after the removal of his corpse from 
her hoeuse,, his widowed mother, (of whose 
Meclining years he had been the comfort and 
gupport), worn out with anxiety and grief 
for the loss of him, and of another son, who 
died .of the wounds he received in the me- 
morable battle of Waterloo. 
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of Gaspee, &c. North America. 


17. At Forres, Mrs Anna Logan, relict 
of the jate. Provost Foragth, m much and just. 
ly regrettéd. 

— “Suddenly, T. Evans and W. Middle. 
- more, Ksqrs. bankers, at Nottingham, and 
partners through life in different extensive 
concerns; the former, while engaged ata 
game of chess with one of his daughters; 
and the latter, who was previously indis. 

sed, never spoke after he received the ac. 
count of his partner’s death. 


— At Darnick, John’ ‘Sinjth, sen. builder 


there. 

18. Mr Francis Blair, late amerchan i 
Edinburgh, aged 75. 

Suddenly, at ‘North: Ber wick} Mn 
Isabella Burn, wife of Lieutenant John 
Hay, 34th regiment of foot, and: eldest 
daughter of the late Hew Butn, Esq.» 

— At Gloucester, Rear Admiral 'Trigge. 

19. At Edinbtrgh, suddenly, 
Paterson, flax-dresser, 

20. At Coldstream, Robert Davis 
Esq. of Hoselaw, aged 65. | 

21. At Morningside House, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Margaret Cockburn, wife of Mr An 
drew Buchanan, junior, Merehant it 
gow. 

22. At Hillhousefield, Mr Edward Bayi 
student of medicine, son of Mr et 
Bayne, merchant, Leith. — if 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From Nov. 26th to Dec. 25th 1315, in 


High Water at Leith { igi 
January 1816. 


a the vicinity of Edinburgh, Days. | Morn. | Even 
H. H. y, 
M. 1] 3 17) 3 4 
Tu. 2} 3 53] 4 1) 
Barom|Thermom.| Rain. | Weather. W. 3] 4 28] 4 4 
1815. | Th 4/ 5 21 5 
Nov.25 | 30.65} $8 | 41 | Clear Fr. &1 5 $381 5 57 
ki 2/7} 30.5 | 38 | 39 Sa. 6/-6 19] 6 3 
28) 30.3 | 39 | 39] 0.11 | Rain 7099 
29} 30. 36 140 | ——— | Clear M. 8] 7 56] 8 
$0] 30. 33 | 33 | Rain Tu. 9] 9 O| 9 345 
Dec. 1| 29.8 | 40 45 | 0.02 | Showers W. 10/10 10] 10 45 
2) 30. 43 147 | 0.06 | Rain Th. tl WO} 
30.1 | 39 | 46 | —— | Cloudy Fr, 12) 12: 221 19 5) 
4) 29.78} 39 | 45 Sa. 17 
| 5| 30.1 | 37 | 44 | 0.02 |Shower Su. 14] 1. 42 2.9 
1, Het! 29.81] 34 145 | —— | Clear M. 15] 2 2 57 
7| 30.35] 37 | 39 | 0.01 | Sleet Tu. lo} 83 21] 3 44 
30.35 | 34141 | Cloudy W. 17] 4 4 99 
9} 30.55 | 32 | 49 | | Clear 18] 4 53] 5 14 
10 | 30.4 | 34 145 Fr. 19] 5 38] 6 0 
11] 30.4 | 35 148 Sa. 20] 6 231 6 46 
12} 30. 33 | 44 | 0.15 | Rain 
13} 30.1 | 40 | —— | Clear M. 22) 8 8 
ti 14} 30.15] 39 | 49 — Tu. 23} 9 15] 9 54 
o ; 15} 29.5 | 37 | 38 | 0.21 | Rain W. 24/10 33/11 I 
| 16} 30.41 | 32 0.09 | Snow Th. 25}11 471/12 18 
¥7 | 29.3°] 21 | 88 | — | Clear Fr.'26)12 44/— — 
i 18] 29.511 27 | 41 | 0.05 | Snow Sa. 27:5 1° 8 3! 
19} 29.61 | 25 | 38 | 0.1 Su. 28} 1 49] 2 9 
20 | 29.5 | 30 | 0.09|—— - I M. 2 96] 2 44 
21 29.71 | $2 139 | —— | Clear Tu, 30] 3° 1 
22] 29.71] 35 | 401] 0.01 | Snow W. 3 32| 3. % 
5 29.5 36 40 0.02 
24 | 29.22] 36 | 38 | 0.03 | Rain 
Quantity of 1.07 ~ 4 1] aftern. 
New Moon, 29. 50 morn 
January 18, Queen’s birth-day kept. 
30, King Chasles 1, martyrdom. 
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